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Peace News 


Is ‘revolution by consent’ possible? 


India’s development 


price 6d 
(US 20 cents) 


plan faces crisis 


Is it possible for poor countries to carry 
through huge programmes of economic 
development - invoiving major changes 
in the pattern of society - without en- 
forcing change by dictatorship and re 
pression? India has since independence 
attempted to base its progress on the 
idea of “revolution by consent.” The 
outcome of this experiment now hangs 
in the balance, and if the Indian third 
five-year plan (1961-66) continues as it 
began, it seems possible that the whole 
Indian strategy for economic growth and 
social change will collapse. The conse- 
quences for India, Asia, and the rest of 
the world are incalculable. 


India, the biggest country in the world 
after China, contains more people than 
Africa and Latin America combined. 
India and China have much in common: 
the Communist revolution in China and 
the achievement of independence by 
India came close together; both countries 
were very poor and had very little 
industry when the present regimes were 
established; both have huge populations; 
and both countries are trying to build 


up industry. Success by either of these 
countries in the hattle against poverty 
couid lave far greater consequences than 
ti.e outcome of the Sino-Indian border 
conflict, and may set a pattern which 
other countries wiil foliow. 


‘Yet when Nehru died, comparatively 
little attention was focussed on the crucial 
qiiestion of India’s economic develop- 
ment. Happily, a pamphlet published 
this week, India at Midpassage,* pro- 
vides an admirable basis for discussion 
with four lucid and informative essays. 


India is at present at the mid-point of 
five five-year plans, at the end of which 
it expects to be independent of foreign 
aid. Yet the third five-year plan, which 
is itself at the mid-point, is not achieving 
the targets set. As William Clark 
writes : 
“The bleak fact remains that national 
income, which was planned to rise by 
5% per annum, rose by only 2.5% p.a.; 
agricultural output, planned to rise by 


*Overseas Development Institute Ltd., 6s. 


about 4% p.a., was stagnant; fertiliser 
output was only about 50% of what 
was planned; industrial output, plan- 
ned to rise by 11% in each year, rose 
by 6.5% in the first and 8% in the 
second.” 


With population rising at the present 
rate (2.5% p.a.) this progress is painfully 
slow. The difficulties of the last two 
years can be partly attributed to the 
erratic behaviour of the monsoons, and 
to the increase by a third of defence 
expenditure following the 1962 Sino- 
Indian border conflict. But there are 
also other causes of the difficulties, and 
these causes contain lessons for those 
who support the idea of revolution by 
consent. 
One cause of India’s present difficulties 
is the rising population. In his essay on 
“Population Policy,” Robert Neild criti- 
cises a laissez-faire attitude to this 
problem : 
“Fertility is expected to continue at 
the present high rate for some time, 
and the key question is whether, or 
when, it can be expected to decline. 


Above: villagers listening to a 
member of the Indian medical 
authorities explaining the campaign 
against tuberculosis, The campaign 
can only be effective if the authori- 
ties gain the confidence of the 
people. (Photo: Paul Almasy.) 


The theory, derived from European 
and other countries, that fertility will 
decline spontaneously as incomes rise, 
is of doubtful relevance for India in 
the next decades. In some countries, 
fertility has begun to decline while 
income per head was as low as it is 
in India, but in many countries it has 
not done so.” 


He points out that there is every reason 
to believe that the cost of preventing 
births is lower than the cost of providing 
for the extra population, and that if it 
was possible to reduce the birthrate Qo 
a fifth, it would be worth spending £18 


continued on page 4 
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| renounce war and { will never 
= 
@ support or sanction another” 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Accommodation 


needed for the new Editor of Peace 
News, as from August (but would book 
now if necessary). Self-contained flat 
or house, furnished or unfurnished, 
minimum two bedrooms, London area. 
Suggestions and offers please to the 
General Manager, Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 


To condemn the H-bomb 


while cheerfully paying for its 
manufacture through income tax 
is hardly logical. The Campaign 
Against Taxes for Nuclear Arma- 
ments was created to draw atten- 
tion and give help to this problem. 
Enquiries and contributions to D. 
Markham, Secretary CATNA, Lear 
Cottage, Colemans Hatch, Hartfield, 
Sussex. 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2s Sd 


for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledontan 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address, Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Coming events 


INSPECT AWRE Orford Ness, Sat. June 20. 
Coach from London SWI 3080. 


Personal 

COMMONWEALTH final-year student requires 
urgent small loan, willing to pay interest. Box 
310. 


CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 
336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News fund. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


FREE COPIES of Peace News will be sent to 
potential readers. New readers’ trial rate: six 
weeks 2s 6d post free. Please send names 
and addresses to Circulation Manager, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, N.1. 


LET US WORRY about your motor insurance: 
special rates for civil servants and_ school- 
teachers. ‘‘ Agreed value ’’ policies. Ask for 
details now. Morris Hunter Insurance Con- 
sultants Ltd (P), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex, telephone Southend 41101. 
Branch offices Belfast, Motherwell, Guernsey. 


LONELY MAN, 45, living East Anglia, with 
wide interests, including pacifism, socialism, 
humanism, would like to meet woman with 
similar interests, view friendship. Box 308. 


NOR WEST DAIL Residential Nursery School. 
Childrens home, family reunion centre. 36 
Dale Road, Purley, Surrey. UPL 2122. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD, Falcon House, Burn- 


ley, Lancs. Pen friends - all hobbies. Corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages. 
Send s.a.e, for details. 

Holidays 

NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House 


(vegetarian), Sea Palling, quiet village near 
Broads, marvellous sands. Informal atmos- 
phere, generous home cooking. Send s.a.e. or 
phone Hickling 236. Some vacancies August. 


WATCHET. Large two-berth caravan, well 
equipped, small pleasant site overlooking sea. 
4 Grange Drive, Bridgwater. 


Publications 


CONTACT - a south African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the _ struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


COLIN WARD (see p.8) contributes frequently 
to Freedom (weekly) and Anarchy (monthly). 
Freedom Press, 17a Maxwell Road, S.W.6. 


HOUSMANS (the Peace News booksellers) for 
all peace literature and books, posters, leaflets 
or campaign materials. ‘‘ Sale or return” 
selections for meetings, etc. Send s.a.e. or call 
for latest list and SoR terms. 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to 
ee Movement, 13 Elsenham St, London 


Accommodation vacant 


pA NIERED gieom, all mod cons, nr Balham 
stn. referably woman, rent 50s p.w. Burn- 
bury Rd, S.W.12. a ee 


Situations vacant 


CAPABLE resident receptionist required. Con- 
genial surroundings, varied work in  natur- 
opathy. Box 309. 


PEACE WORK,  Secretary/general assistant 
(shorthand typing, duplicating etc) needed 
urgently by the General Secretary of the Peace 


Hiegee Union. Apply to 6 Endsleigh St, London 


Wanted 


LIFT TO YUGOSLAVIA for two, share petrol. 
Approx 11 July. Box 311. : 7 F 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1 


19 June, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hil). Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


BROMLEY, Kent. 7.15 p.m. Central Library. 


Dennis Hayes, Ronald Mallone (Fellowship 
Party), Ian Dixon (C’ttee of 100). Bernard 
Withers (PPU) on ‘‘The case against con- 
scription.’’ YCND. 

LONDON S.W.1. 7 p.m. Central Hall, West- 
minster. Welcome to Tony and Betty Am- 
batielos. Speakers: Percy Belcher, Marcus 
Lipton, D. N. Pritt. Greek songs and dances. 
Adm free. Committee for Release of Greek 


Political Prisoners. 


20 June, Saturday 


ALDEBURGH. Meet 12 noon Town Hall for on 
site inspection of Orford Ness Atomic Weapons 
Research Establishment. Details from 9 St 
phe Road, Colchester, E. Anglian Committee 
of 100. 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION 


summer holiday conference 
at Borth, Cardiganshire, July 25 to August 1, 1964 


SPEAKERS ; 
In the home: Cora Southgate 


member of PPU Education Commission 


In the school : Anthony Weaver, MA 


Senior Lecturer in Education at Oxford; author of “ War Outmoded” 


In the community : R. H. Ward 


broadcaster and author of ‘‘ The Hidden Boy” 


In international relations : Donald Groom 
field worker for Friends Peace Committee 


Write for details to The Peace Pledge Union, 6 Endsleigh St, London W.C.1. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 


It is angry, turbulent, 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


every Friday from all 
newsagents is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


and 


Oeil 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 


FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2 


EPSOM-SUTTON. 10.30 a.m. West Hill Green, 
Epsom (Chessington turning), assemble for 
march in support of Faslane demo. Bring anti- 
Polaris banners. CND 


IVINGHOE, Beds (Banfleld, 200 yds Youth 
Hostel). 3 p.m. Dr Mongar: ‘‘Conflict Research.” 
oa tea. Tring-Dunstable bus route. 
PPU. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6349. Fellowship Party. 


LONDON W.C.1. 3-5 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Mtg. 
for business and discussion. Peter Sarney: 
“These I have loved.’' Visitors welcome. Order 
of the Great Companions. 


LONDON W.C.2. 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
52 St Martins Lane. ‘' Christian Dialogue on 
Non-violence.”’ Chair: Michael de la Bedoyere. 
Speakers: Norman Frith, Father Simon Blake, 
Rev W. Sargent. PAX. 


OXFORD. 
News selling. 
dalen College. 


TWICKENHAM. ll a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junc. Open-air meeting; Michael Craft. 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC. 


Carfax, Peace 


10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Mag- 


Contact Andrew Green, 


21 June, Sunday 


DUBLIN. $3 p.m. 6 Eustace St. Lecture by 
Brian Boydell on Benjamin Britten’s ‘ War 
Requiem " with recordings. Irish Pacifist Move- 
ment. 


TONBRIDGE. 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch Hall, Dan- 


vers Road. Meeting for discussion; subject: 
“Honest Doubts.’ SoF. 


22 June, Monday 


LONDON S.W.2. 8 p.m. Lambeth Town Hall. 
YCND meeting; speaker Bert Bensen. 


WEMBLEY. 8 p.m. Barham Old Court, Barham 
Park. Ronald Mallone on “ Socialism, Uni- 
lateralism and the Fellowship Party,’’ SPGB. 


23 June, Tuesday 


BRIGHTON. 7.45 p.m. Friends Centre. &. 
Dommen: ‘The Way Ahead.'’ Myrtle Solomon: 
“ Sth Sept Pageant in London.’’ PPU. 


EXETER. 7.30 p.m. 109 Portland Street. 
mittee of 100 meeting. 


Com- 


25 June, Thursday 


LONDON £.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Bush Road. Peter Moule: ‘‘Peace is universal.’’ 
PPU. 


26 June, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. Rm 32, Kingsway Hall. 
Christian C'ttee of 100 mtg. 


27 June, Saturday 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road. Phone 21958, 


LONDON S.E.3. 16 a.m, 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6349. Fellowship Party. 


LONDON W.1. 11 a.m to 5.30 p.m. Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine, 26 Portland Place. 
Forum: problems of independence in tropical 
Africa. Tickets 5s from United World Trust, 29 
Great James Street, W.C.1. 


SHEFFIELD. 3) p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Hartshead, Yorkshire Area PPU mtg. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham June. Open air meeting, Michael Craft. 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC 


27-28 June, Sat-Sun 


GLASGOW-FASLANE. Protest march against 
Polaris. Coach fare London-Glasgow 45s. De- 
ne London CND, 5 Caledonian Road, London 


28 June, Sunday 


Myrtle ‘solomon’ on’ “"israei “and tte A¥abe 
on ‘‘ Israel an x 
challenge to pacifism.” PPU, d the Arabs - a 


LONDON E.11. 3 p.m. Friends Mtg House 
Bushwood, Leytonstone. Annual Garden Mtg. 
Speaker Devi Prasad on ‘‘Education for Peace,’ 
followed by tea and concert. PPU. 


LONDON W.1. 3 p.m. Hyde Park (Speakers 
Corner). March past Cyprus High Commlinetan, 
Greek and Turkish Embassies and Foreign 
Office. Peace in Cyprus Committee, 


1 July, Wednesday 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. House of Commons. 
Labour's policy for overseas aid.’ Speaker: 
Barbara Castle, MP. Labour Peace Fellowship. 


2 July, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Bush Road. Kay Wheeler on her teaching in 
India. PPU. 


4-5 July, Sat-Sun 


he ea pears ached Centre. Weekend 
on conscription. -in char. £1. T 
Smythe, Barnaby Martin. CND. a rd 


5 July, Sunday 


LONDON W.C.1. 10.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. St Pan- 
cras Town Hall London Regi iM: 
include Olive Gibbs. CND© AGM? speakers 


a o. 8... +4 

10-12 July Fri-Sun 
OXFORD. St Hugh’s College. Conference: ‘'Fae- 
tors in the Actiology of War.’’ Speakers: Prof 
Norman Bentwich, Mrs Peggy Crane, Father 
ltud Evans, Prof A. Haddow, Mr ‘Edmund 
Leach, Dr Norman Macdonald, Prof L. §. Pen- 
rose, Prof Martin Roth, Prof J. Trueta, Confer- 
ence fee: £4. Details: Mrs Barbara Edwards, 
poe Park Prewett, Basingstoke, Hants. 


11-12 July Sat-Sun 


EALING. Town Hall. West London CND Sum- 
mer Festival. Opening Sat. 1.30 p.m. by well- 
known personality. Fair, stalls, competition 
folk concert, day school (Sunday) on_non- 
violence and CND policy (speakers Peter Moule 
ne i ee Full details from and 
offers o e to Ian Pearce (IVER 

Ruth Craft (BAL 6520) oe 


18-19 July Sat-Sun 


MANCHESTER. Sat. 2.30 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m. 
Nags Head Hotel, Jackson's Row, off Deansgate. 
Discussion conference: ‘The Economics of 
Disarmanient.’’ 2s 6d fee. Details from 14 Tib 
Lane, Manchester 2. CND. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 185, 1 year 358. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 

North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
@ months 2ts, Il year 40s. 

Africa (@xcept N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 yeaf 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
th AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
a. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 
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Panama riots: ‘both sides to blame’ 


th the US and Panama were found 
See in the International Commission 
of Jurists’ report on incidents in the 
Panama Canal Zone last January, The 
Times reported on June 10. 15 people 
were killed in the incidents, 12 of them 
Panamanians. i 
The riots which broke out in January 
were an expression of an outburst of 
Panamanian nationalism which had been 
brewing up for several years. In 1959 
there was an outbreak of riots against 
the US. Almost since the time of the 
1903 treaty, which gave the US the right 
to exercise sovereignty “in perpetuity 
over a 10-mile strip of land that cuts 
right through the middle of Panama, the 
Panamanians have nursed grievances 
against the US. They have contended 
that their flag should fly in the Canal 
Zone along with the US flag; they have 
wanted equal pay for equal work on 
ein nce OE 


CND to hold 
day school on 
civilian defence 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
is to hold a day school on_ civilian 
defence in London on July 25. The 
conference, to be held at the Association 
of Cinematograph Television and Allied 
Technicians headquarters at 2 Soho 
Square, London W.1, will be one of the 
first occasions on which the arguments 
for and against a civilian defence policy 
have been fully debated at a CND meet- 
ing. A CND conference resolution, passed 
last October, called for such schools as 
well as for a study group of experts to 
examine the policy of defence by non- 
violent resistance. 

The day school starts at 11 a.m., 
and in the morning session Gene Sharp 
will speak on “The need for an alter- 
native defence policy.” In the after- 
noon Adam Roberts will discuss “The 
strategy and tactics of civilian defence,” 
and at the final session, from 5 p.m. 
to 7 p.m. there will be a panel dis- 
cussion on the implications of a Moke 
defence policy for the peace movement. 
The panel will include Richard Gott, 
Adam Roberts and David Boulton. 
There will be an admission fee for the 
day school of 5s per person. Further 
details from London Region CND, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Conference in 
Norway 


A conference on “Alternatives to vio- 
lence in national and _ international 
conflicts, with particular reference to 
non-violent peace brigades and inter- 
national police forces” is to be held in 
Norway from August 23-27. 

The conference is organised by the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau, which has head- 
quarters in Geneva. Speakers will in- 
clude Marjorie Sykes, on “ Non-violent 
peace brigades;” Nils Petter Gleditsch on 
“Non-military defence as a_ strategic 
deterrent;” Eduard Zellweger on “The 
UN and its role of peacemaking,” Jens 
Evensen on “Alternatives to violence 
a general survey;” and Bjérn Egge on 
“Some aspects of maintaining order 
without violence.” 

A seminar for editors and staff of peace 
periodicals will be held on August 29 
and 30 at the same place, L. O.-skolen, 
Sérmarka, Klemetsrud, Norway. Further 
information about both the conference 
and the seminar may be obtained from 
the International Peace Bureau, Rue de 
Zurich 41, Geneva, Switzerland. 


NATO pamphiet 
out soon 


The controversial discussion pamphlet 
Nato’s Final Decade, which the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament commis- 
sioned earlier this year and then 
dropped, is to be published later this 
month by London Region CND. Written 
by John Gittings and Richard Gott, the 
pamphlet is 28 pages long and will sell 
at Is 6d. National CND refused to pub- 
lish it on the grounds that its conclu- 
sions were “too controversial at a time 
when CND policy is already being widely 
misrepresented.” 


canal jobs; they have sought an increase 
in the annuity paid to Panama each year 
by the US; and they have asked for a 
renegotiation of a treaty which, it is 
claimed, affronts the sovereignty of 
Panama by providing no terminal date. 
Observing that United States citizens 
who have lived all their lives in the zone, 
especially those of the second and third 
generation, ‘“ have developed a particular 
state of mind not conducive to the pro- 
motion of happier relations between 
them and the people of Panama,” the 
Commission’s report expresses the hope 
that Washington may take steps “to 
make possible a_ reorientation and 
change” in their outlook and think- 
ing. 

The report adds that this would be a 
difficult and uphill talk, but would yield 
rich dividends in healthier relations with 
the people of Panama who themselves 
are advised to “ exercise tolerance, mod- 
eration and understanding ” towards the 
United States and Canal Zone authori- 
ties. On the degree of force used by the 
Canal Zone authorities and the United 
States Army, the report says that, taking 
into account such rapidly moving, critical 
and violent conditions, ‘it is impossible 


to lay down a fine, distinguishing line § 


of what should have been the absolute 
minimum necessary.” 

The report continues: ‘“ We regret deeply 
that the Panamanian authorities made no 
attempt during the critical early hours, 
as well as almost three days thereafter, 


Canadians plan 
demonstration 
at missile base 


A dem nstration which will include civi! 
disobecience is to take place on June 24 
(St John the Baptist Day), at La Macaza, 
a missile base 120 miles from Montreal. 
The project is being organised by 
Dimitrios Roussopoulos, Dan Daniels and 
André Cardinal. The purposes of the 
project are to demonstrate opposition to 
Canada’s involvement in the nuclear arms 
club (Bomarc missiles with nuclear war- 
heads supplied by the US are based at La 
Macaza) and to demonstrate to Quebec 
nationalist/separatist forces _ agreement 
with their opposition to La Macaza, but 
to show that the way to overcome the 
injustices they oppose is not through 
violence. The organisers hope to chal- 
lenge French-Canadians to seek badly- 
needed social changes through non- 
violence. 

This latter objective, the organisers say, 
is extremely relevant to a _ major 
Canadian political problem. The French- 
Canadians have long resisted many 
policies of the Canadian Government 
and have beén discriminated against in 
a number of ways. There is substantial 
support for. a movement to separate 
Quebec province from the rest of Canada. 
Last year Quebec nationalists conducted 
a campaign of terrorism that included 
several bombings. Recently a Montreal 
armoury was robbed, reportedly by mem- 
bers of the Quebec Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, and enough arms and ammu- 
nition were taken to equip an infantry 
company. The weapons have not been 
recovered and it is thought possible that 
they will reappear in a military assault 
on the base at La Macaza. Removal of 
this base is one of the prime objectives 
of the QRC. 


to curb and control the violent activities 
of the milling crowds. On the contrary, 
there is considerable evidence to indicate 
that broadcasts over the radio, television 
and loudspeakers, newspaper reports, 
and other means were adopted to incite 
and misinform the Panamanian public 
without any action by the Panamanian 
authorities to curtail or moderate such 
activities.” 


It notes also that in the city of Colon 
the National Guard, which, was Co- 
operating there within its limits with 
United States officials in attempts to re- 
store order, was totally disarmed during 


MARTIAL LAW IN 


these difficult days. The commission’s 
investigators received no explanation of 
why this should have been. 

Throughout the period of the incidents, 
the National Guard in general refrained 
from intervening until the morning of 
January 13, when it appeared, took the 
situation in hand and restored order. 
The investigators were satisfied that if 
the National Guard had taken charge of 
the situation “early on the evening of 
January 9 or soon thereafter, the 
violence and the damage to property 
and the tragic casualties would not in 
all probability have taken place.” 


—_——- 


KOREA 


Students jailed under martial Jaw in Seoul, South Korea. Seoul University students, 
arrested the previous night for breaking the curfew, chat through the cell bars 
ta friends and relatives on June 5 as they await trial. Martial law was declared 
in the city in an attempt to bring to an end the street fighting between students 
and outnumbered police. President Pak Chung Hi ordered all universities and 
colleges to start the summer vacation immediately in an attempt to disband 
student groups that have been demanding, and demonstrating for, his resignation. 


Verwoerd orders probe 
into secret society 


Dr Verwoerd, the Prime Minister of 
South Africa, announced on June 9 the 
appointment of Judge D. H. Botha, a 
Judge of Appeal, as a one-man commis- 
sion to investigate the activities of secret 
organisations, The Times reported on 
June 10. This follows a complicated 
campaign of challenge and counter-chal- 
lenge between Dr Verwoerd and Sir de 
Villiers Graaff, Leader of the Opposition, 
on the activities of the Afrikaner 
Broederbond which, Sir de _ Villiers 
alleged, exercised undue influence over 
Church and state. 


Belgian COs win right to 
alternative service 


A law for conscientious objectors was 
finally passed in the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies on May 5, after a struggle 
which has lasted for 14 years. The same 
motion had been passed by the Senate on 
June 12, 1963. 

A Royal Commission has been set up to 
allot tasks of public utility to consci- 
entious objectors. It has been made 
quite clear by the sponsors of the bill 
that CO service must not be adapted for 
military purposes. 

There are now two courses of action 
open to the Belgian CO. He can take 
advantage of the law of June 21, 1961, 
which permits young people who com- 
plete 3 years of technical assistance in 
developing countries to be exempted 
from military service. The new law, 
which is specifically for COs, enables 


them to carry out 2 years’ alternative 
service in Belgium, or one year’s non- 
combatant service. 

Objectors must make their request to 
the Minister of the Interior on or imme- 
diately after January 1 in the year during 
which they attain the age of 18. They 
can, however, apply for deferment, and 
they do not lose any of their ordinary 
rights as citizens. Those who already 
have military obligations of some kind, or 
who are on active service, must make 
clear their conscientious objection to the 
Minister of the Interior with 30 days of 
the publication of the bill. There will 
be an amnesty for deserters and COs who 
are already serving sentences, provided 
that they send their application to the 
che of the Military Court within 30 
ays. 


The Broederbond is a secret society of 
Afrikaner Nationalists which is said to 
lave dominated the Nationalist Party for 
30 years and the South African Govern- 
ment for the past 15 years. It came 
under heavy attack towards the end of 
last year from other sections of the 
Nationalist Party itself, from the United 
Party, and from various South African 
newspapers and churches. 


The Broederbond, which originated 
either in the defeat of the Boers by 
the British in 1902 or during the First 
World War, seeks a strong Boer-domin- 
ated South Africa with the slogan “ One 
Folk, One Land, One Tongue.” It pressed 
strongly, at the beginning of the Second 
World War, to bring South Africa in on 
Hitler's side and against the British, but 
it failed in this attempt. 


Dr Verwoerd countered Sir de Villiers’ 
allegation with a suggestion of similar 
activities by the Freemasons and the 
Sons of England Benevolent and Patriotic 
Society. Earlier in the session Sir de 
Villiers said he was willing to accept 
an inquiry into the activities of these 
bodies if the Government also investi- 
gated the Broederbond, and the commis- 
ston announced on June 9 is. the 
result. 


Sir de Villiers, however, is not satisfled, 
because Judge Botha is to hold the 
inquiry in private. Dr Verwoerd said he 
does not favour public hearings because 
they could lead to an unnecessary pro- 
longation of the inquiry by persons, 
parties or newspapers desiring publicity. 
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million per annum on population control, 
At the moment, about £5 million are 
being spent. 
Examining the reasons for this lacka- 
daisical attitude to population control, 
Mr Nield says: 
“One explanation, put forward by 
Professor Myrdal, is that because popu- 
lation policy is one of those measures 
which requires an attack on traditional 
attitudes and practices, politicians and 
all cautious people hesitate to act.” 
Population control is one area in which 
it has yet to be shown that revolution by 
consent can be accompanied by a ruth- 
less attack on traditional ideas. 
The introduction of modern methods of 
production is vitally important for India, 


but it is extremely difficult. In agricul- 
ture, new methods have been developed 
but have not been widely adopted. As 
William Clark writes: 


“The immense difficulty of passing on 
new agricultural techniques to the 
mass of the peasantry is, I think, 
sometimes underestimated by the cen- 
tral planners. The advanced work 
carried out on the Government farms 
is immensely impressive, but the dead 
weight of inertia stops the spread of 
their new methods. Concentration 
should now be far more on how to get 
ideas accepted than on finding new 
ideas,” 

He draws attention to the lack of incen- 

tives to make the small farmer work 


Editorial 


GRIM VICTORY 


There was some cause for relief at the 
announcement last week that Nelson 
Mandela and those on trial with him 
were not sentenced to death. Not that 
life imprisonment is a light sentence 
by any standards, but at least the men’s 
lives were spared. This is not only good 
news for their own sake; if South Africa 
is one day to move towards non-racial 
democracy with a minimum of violence, 
men of the courage and moderation of 
Mandela will be needed. 

It is always difficult to prove such 
things, but the sentences may well have 
been a victory for world anti-apartheid 
opinion. The judge told the accused 
that their crime was “in essence one of 
high treason,” but, he went on, “the 
state has decided not to treat the crime 
in this form.” It is at least a fair guess 
that the reason for this was that the 
punishment for high treason would 
have been death and to have executed 
these men might have brought the hos- 


tility of most of the world towards the 
South African regime to a point of 
crisis. 

For all the near-unanimity of world 
opinion on this subject, however, the 
anti-apartheid forces are in a difficult 
position. Britain still refuses to sup- 
port a programme of economic sanctions 
against South Africa. Without British 
support such a programme could not be 
effective. Although the application of 
sanctions might well lead to violence, it 
is probably less likely to do so than the 
only alternative to which Africans are 
likely to turn: guerilla war on the 
Algerian model. If racial war does come 
to South Africa, the British Government 
will deserve a very large share of the 
blame. 


Meanwhile hopes for a solution to the 
South African problem by non-violent 
methods seem to have vanished almost 
out of sight. 


more effectively, and states that “he 
must be offered incentives in the form 
of consumer goods;” he also proposes 
the creation of marketing and supply 
co-operatives to improve the status and 
bargaining power of the farmer. 


In an essay on “ Rural Industries,” E. F. 
Schumacher calls for a ‘“ radically new 
approach.” He points out that “none of 
the developed countries has ever had to 
face the problems which are posed in 
India today and which arise from the 
existence and partial infiltration of a 
foreign technology which is at once 
vastly superior and vastly expensive.” 
He suggests that instead of importing a 
foreign technology, designed for coun- 
tries with large amounts of capital and 
small amounts of labour, and which re- 
quires a large expenditure in foreign 
exchange, India should develop a new 
level of technology costing about £75 per 
workplace, compared with about £2,000 
per workplace involved in an advanced 
technology. He believes that such a 
technology would enable much more 
efficient use to be made of the human 
and financial resources available, and 
cites as an example the problem of 
creating electrical and other energy: 


“Urgent attention has therefore to be 
given to the utilisation of such minor 
or scattered sources of energy as cow- 
dung methane, solar heat, wind-power, 
peat, etc. Technical work on these 
subjects, I suggest, is of greater rele 
vance to India’s problems than work 
on nuclear energy - the most capital 
intensive and costly source of energy 
ever tackled.” 


Why has India met with comparative 
failure in its attempts so far to promote 
rural industry? Partly, Mr Schumacher 
writes, because of an inadequate techno- 
logical information service, and partly 
also because of failure to evolve an effi- 
cient organisational set-up. He criticises 
Indians who have proposed loecally 
financed co-operative arrangements, and 


says that these cannot provide the right 
organisation for local industry because 
people don’t have enough money, and 
because a new technology involves re- 
vising old habits, risk-taking, and discip- 
line. A rigid system of workers’ control 
cannot, he states, achieve these things. 
He proposes government sponsorship of 
local industry, and a clear system of man- 
agement in local industry rather than 
having all of the workers “ joint masters 
of their enterprise.” 


India, like all developing countries, des- 
perately needs capital if its development 
programmes are to be implemented. 
Exports and foreign aid are the main 
sources of foreign exchange, and India 
at Midpassage contains proposals for in- 
creasing both. William Clark asks: 
“Is it sense ... that for every five 
dollars India is receiving in aid today 
she is paying out about three in 
interest and principal repayments on 
earlier loans? . . . We need to ask 
ourselves whether it is really in our 
interests to demand repayment before 
India has got over the hump of de 
velopment. If it is, are we prepared 
to be paid in Indian goods?” 
Mr Clark suggests that the Aid India 
Consortium (which consists of the USA, 
UK, Canada, Japan, West Germany, 
France, Italy, Netherlands, Belgium, 
World Bank and International Develop- 
ment Association) should underwrite 
India’s fourth five-year plan (1966-1971) 
and accept it with all its consequences 
of aid, trade, and debt settlement. He 
adds that the Soviet Union, which has 
provided the second largest amount of 
aid to India, might well join in such a 
scheme, This idea is more radical than 
might appear at first sight, as it involves 
at least the possibility of substantial 
financial losses by the countries under- 
writing the five-year plan. Upon the 
readiness of the rich nations to take such 
risks may depend the success of the 
Indian experiment of revolution by 
consent. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Opening in London next week is an 
exhibition of graphic design, intended 
to demonstrate that printed display 
material need not be ugly, fussy or 
boring. 

The exhibition is organised by the 
Designers and Art Directors Association, 
which was formed in 1962 by a group 
of younger graphic designers, photo- 
graphers and art directors. Their first 
exhibition, held last year, attracted over 
25,000 visitors. This year 3,000 entries 
were received, of which 400 have been 
accepted for display - among them Robin 
Fior’s recent Peace News poster. 


The exhibits will include posters, adver- 
tising in black and white and in colour 
from consumer magazines, trade maga- 
zines and the national press, television 
commercials (with live showings), and 
many other forms of printed matter. 


I must admit that I am not too worried 
about the good name of commercial 
advertising; I shall be much more inter- 
ested to see how many public services 
and non-commercial interests are repre- 
sented in the exhibition. It is greatly 
to the credit of the anti-nuclear move- 
ment that it has produced some out- 
standingly good poster designs, and it is 
all to the good that a design revolution 
is now sweeping through British Rail- 
ways; but a lot remains to be done. 

The exhibition opens on June 24 at Reed 
House, 82 Piccadilly, London W.1, and 
it will be open to the public from 10 a.m. 
to 5.30 p.m., five days a week for three 


weeks. 
a * fd] 


A lot of people have been saying in the 
last week what a fine man Lord Beaver- 
brook was. So he may have been as an 
individual; but I am puzzled when I 
hear him described as a great journalist. 


Successful journalist, yes - he ran a suc- 
cessful newspaper which appealed to a 
lot of people. But is the standard of 
commercial success a sufficient measure 
of greatness? The Daily Express de- 
pends on and reinforces some of the 
worst characteristics of British life: anti- 
intellectualism, nationalism, dislike of 
unpopular facts, reverence for power and 
tradition, and a distrust of dissenting 
individuals which has on occasion led 
the paper into a spirit approaching that 
of a religious inquisitor. I find it diffi- 
cult to mourn the person responsible for 
producing such a paper. 


* * o 


Rammanohar Lohia, the controversial 
Indian Socialist MP, was in London on 
a flying visit last week. A long-time 
critic of Nehru, he regards himself as 
a member of the heretical wing of 
Gandhians in India, as opposed to the 
governmental and religious wings. 


While Dr Lohia supports the use of 
military force in various situations, and 
advocates a stronger military policy 
against China, he is still, as he has long 
been, an advocate of civil disobedience 
on a world-wide scale. While he was in 
the US last month, he was arrested for 
refusing to leave an all-white hotel. The 
State Department apologised to him, and 
he replied tartly that they should 
apologise to the Statue of Liberty. 


Like many visitors, he was enthusiastic 
about the work of the Student Non- 
violent Co-ordinating Committee which 
is organising an impressive voter regis- 
tration project in Mississippi this 
summer. He was very keen to see inter- 
national civil disobedience in support of 
this project, and while he didn’t specify 
what form this should take, he will 
certainly be encouraged by developments 


such as the founding of SCORE (Student 
Conference on Racial Equality) at Oxford 
last weekend. 


While in London, Dr Lohia spoke to a 
large meeting of Indian students at 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall. After a con- 
voluted introduction by the chairman 
(‘a democratic country gets the govern- 
ment its opposition deserves”) Dr Lohia 
spoke well and wittily about Indian 
politics today. Wearing a_ traditional 
dhot?, he argued against the use of 
English as India’s main language, and 
against expense accounts. He supported 
the recent union between the Praja 
Socialist Party and the Socialist Party, 
which he represents in parliament, say- 
ing that this union created at least a 
possibility of political power, and of 
halting the growing gap between rich 


and poor in India. 
* * * 


I have never been a great follower of 
the Rank Organisation’s “ Look at Life" 
films (except that they did do a very 
dramatic one once about scrap metal), 
but Jast week I saw one whose badness 
was breathtaking. It purported to 
describe the work of the advertising 
industry; but it offered minimum in- 
formation and maximum propaganda. 
The filming was abysmally unimaginative 
and boring, and the commentary con- 
tained every cliché of the advertising 
trade. We were reminded many times 
that Britain’s greatness and our well- 
being depended on advertising, and the 
only thing which distinguished the 
film from a party political broadcast 
in defence of Tory freedom was the 
omission of the actual words ‘“‘ vote Con- 
servative.” After seeing it, I lose all 
remaining shreds of surprise that people 
go to the cinema less than they used to. 


Alternatives to the mediocre 


I heard last week of a West Indian, the 
first “coloured” person to get a council 
house in a particular south London 
suburb, whose neighbours stood in the 
street laughing when his chimney caught 
fire. His wife recently had a miscarriage, 
and he has just been put on probation 
for allegedly embezzling small sums of 
money at his place of work - a charge 
which he denies. His wife has also 
tried to commit suicide. 
He has had no help from his neighbours 
during this time, and he only manages 
because Nigerian nurses from the hos- 
pital come to look after his children in 
their spare time. He is a Roman Catholic, 
but when his last child was born, he was 
unable to get any members of the congre- 
gation to stand as godparents for it. 
This might be prejudice by default - 
people being wary of strangers, unsure 
how to go about being friends with them, 
preferring to leave well alone. But that 
doesn’t explain people laughing at a 
chimney fire, and it doesn’t explain the 
abusive remarks which have been made 
to the councillor who supported this 
West Indian in his application for 
council housing. We have a lot to 
learn, 

* * * 
“There is certainly a need for economic 
aid in this and similar areas, but if 
one asked the local inhabitants what 
was needed at the present moment, they 
would certainly say that the first require- 
ment was defence.” - Mr Peter Thorney- 
croft, Minister of Defence, speaking 
about the South Arabian Federation in 
the House of Commons on June 10. 


How do you know that, Mr. Thorney- 
croft? Have you asked the local 
inhabitants? If you did, precisely what 
did they say? If you didn’t, how do you 
know what they would say? 


Malcolm Caldwell 


Children watching a puppet show 
in Mexico, where the rapid growth 
of population acts as a brake on 
economic progress (photo: John 
Gutmann) 


HE GREAT 
DIVISION 


Our Crowded Planet, edited by F. 
Osborn. (Allen and Unwin, 21s.) _ 
United Nations Fourteenth Demographic 
Yearbook, 1962. (United Nations, New 

York, cloth, $10; paperback $8.) 


“Let them eat cake ” must be one of the 
most callous remarks in history. Its 
callousness stems from contempt for the 
masses or unforgivable ignorance of their 
plight. Gross inequalities of fortune, 
opportunity and rights, such as character- 
ised Czarist Russia, monarchical France 
and early Victorian England seem shock- 
ing today. It is hard to understand how 
the wealthy justified their privileges to 
themselves. And harder still to under- 
stand how they succeeded in stifling the 
promptings of compassion and con- 
science. 


Yet in the world today there are dis- 
parities of wealth, opportunities and 
rights that reduce all previous class 
distinctions to insignificance. Feudal 
lord and serf, Victorian employer and 
hand, were never divided by the cen- 
turies and continents that now divide the 
rich American or Scandinavian and the 
poorest peasant of India or Brazil. 


Marx forecast the immiserisation of the 
masses and the polarisation of society 
into a rich élite and an impoverished 
proletariat. The achievements of North 
America and Western Europe in the past 
hundred years seemed to give him the 
lice. But Marx, like Malthus, is having 
the last laugh. On a world scale the 
comparatively small, mainly white, élites 
grow daily richer, while thousands daily 
swell the ranks of the poor and under- 
privileged. It is a situation that is 
intrinsically unstable. 

We cannot plead ignorance. The facts 
are universally known, even though hard 
to grasp in any but a formal way. It 
took the world thousands of years, from 
the beginning of the human race until 
about 1850, to reach the first 1,000 
million in population. The second 1,000 
million took 80 years - from 1850 to 1930. 
The third took only 30. The fourth is 
expected to appear in 15. There is no 
sign of the pace slackening, indeed quite 
the reverse. 

The world’s growth rate is presently 
about 1.8% per annum, and still rising. 
Many countries, for example Mexico, 
Malaysia and the Philippines, have rates 
of 3% or over. Brazil, which had 52 
million people in 1950, may more than 
double that figure by 1975. At the same 
rate of expansion, it could have over 
1,000 million by 2050. 

A scientist once employed this model 
to illustrate the power of compound 
growth: if the human race had sprung 
from a couple living not long before 
agriculture was discovered - say about 
10,000 BC - and if its numbers had ex- 
panded at the rate of 1% per annum 
since then, the world population would 
now form a sphere of living flesh many 
thousands of light years in diameter, and 
expanding with a radial velocity that, 
neglecting relativity, would be many 
times faster than the speed of light. 

The graph of population growth, once a 


gently sloping curve, is now swinging 
hectically up towards the perpendicular. 
The late Dr Alan Gregg, noted for his 
passionate concern for world health prob- 
lems, in a remarkable and much-quoted 
paper written shortly before his death, 
claimed that there was only one bio- 
logical analogue to present population 
dynamics - that of the unrestricted 
growth of cancer cells. The process 
threatens to accelerate out of our control 
- if it has not already done so. 

It is the purpose of Our Crowded Planet 
to spell out the implications of explod- 
ing population. Among the contributors 
are economists, biologists, conservation- 
ists, demographers and nutritionists; the 
famous names include Sir Charles 
Darwin, Sir Julian Huxley, Lord Boyd 
Orr, André Maurois, Sir Solly Zucker- 
man, Fraser Darling and Eugene Black. 
The warning they sound is none the less 
effective for precision of statement and 
restraint of tone. 

The solid, sober statistics of the Four- 
teenth UN Demographic Yearbook tell 
the same story. This is the source book 
for al) concerned with the dangerous 
population situation that is building up. 
As such, it is indispensable. 


Unless present population growth can be 
checked, funds raised for economic assist- 
ance will be to a large extent money 
thrown down the drain. An example 
from India illustrates this point. A sober 
estimate of the cost of housing India’s 
extra urban population by the year 1986 
gives a sum of 118,000 million rupees 
(roughly $25,000 million). This is well 
over four times the total lent by the 
World Bank in all countries since it 
started. It is more than 30 times the 
initial resources of the International 
Development Association - and these re- 
sources are supposed to cover IDA’s first 
five years of operations. Even so, the 
calculation omits rural housing, the im- 
provement of present housing, the pro- 
vision of schools, hospitals, roads, shops, 
water and sewage systems, the capital 
costs of raising and distributing the 
necessary food, and many other items. 
It is, in other words, a small part of the 
total cost picture of added population. 
And yet, taking everything into account, 
all that will have been achieved at fan- 
tastic cost will have been to provide 
more people with the existing standard 
of living. 

The Indian planners, it may be added, 
have been dealt a double blow in recent 
months. It has been found that Indian 
population is now expanding at 2.4% 
per annum (higher than the most pessi- 
mistic estimate at the time of drawing 
up the present Five-Year Plan), and that 
grain production actually declined last 
year as compared with the year 
before. 

Where the economic task is stiffest, there 
unfortunately population grows more 
rapidly. In the 1950s West Germany 
increased its per capita production by 
85%, France its by 40%, but Pakistan 
could in the same period achieve only 
a 2% rise per capita. The gap continu- 


ally widens between have and have-not 
countries. 


But even the developed world is threat- 
ened by the scourge of population. The 
US could be as crowded by the year 2050 
as China is today, if present rates of 
growth are maintained. Current Ameri- 
can trends extrapolated show that there 
will come a point when the gains from 
technological advance and higher pro- 
ductivity will all be absorbed in the 
support of additional people and the 
level of living will cease to rise. 


Even if we solve the basic problems of 
providing for the material wants of the 
coming millions, serious challenges re- 
main. André Maurois argues that the 
kind of overcrowding that faces us means 
the end of culture and civilisation, for 
these, he says, feed on silence and 
leisure, commodities doomed to extinc- 
tion. In the year 2156 world population 
may be nearly 90,000 million, giving an 
average density of 1,600 per square mile, 
more than double the present serious 
congestion of Japan. Animal life, as 
Fraser Darling and others emphasise, is 
threatened. National parks may have to 
be encroached upon. New motorways 
slashing across the country represent un- 
surmountable biological barriers. Every 
additional member of the human race, 
it is estimated, means two more acres of 
our finite land resources withdrawn from 
productivity, because of amenity needs 
(roads, housing etc.) and because of the 
erosion which follows the incremental 
demands on the soil for food. 

Grenville Clark, co-author with Louis B. 
Sohn of World Peace through World 
Law, argues in his essay that the solu- 
tion of the problem of keeping popula- 
tions within tolerable bounds is largely, 
perhaps decisively, dependent upon find- 
ing a way to terminate the arms race 
and bring about a better-ordered world. 
Conversely, the question of organising 
peace will be greatly influenced by suc- 
eess or failure in solving the population 
probJem. Suecess will require inter- 
national co-operation on a scale hitherto 
unknown. Failure will spell disaster, for 
hvnery, desperate millions, fully aware 
of the incomparably better living stand- 
ards of the West (one of the conse- 
quences of communications), are likely 
to risk anything rather than accept 
starvation: the developed countries 
would be about as secure as feudal aristo- 
crats during the peasant revolt. Clark 
concludes that workers for population 
contro! and workers for peace the world 
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over should recognise clearly the close 
relation between their respective prob- 
lems, and should consciously and actively 
co-ordinate their efforts. 


It so happens that this year, 1964, is 
Family Planning International Campaign 
Year. CND must give it maximum sup- 
port. With one distressing exception, all 
the contributors to Our Crowded Planet 
favour the extension of birth control. 
The exception is a Roman Catholic 
priest, whose after-dinner levity and 
superciliousness are, in the context, 
shockingly obscene. However, he will 
find himself eventually isolated, even by 
his co-religionists. President Kennedy, 
shortly before his death, affirmed his 
determination to deploy the resources of 
the US to pass on information on birth 
control to other countries. Two Roman 
Catholic doctors have openly raised the 
banner of birth control: Dr John Rock 
in his book The Time has Come, and 
Dr Anne Biezanek in opening the first 
Catholic birth contro) clinic in Britain. 
Economic aid and technical ingenuity 
alone cannot save the human race if 
present rates of population expansion 
persist. 


Arnold Toynbee suggests that the degree 
of international co-operation called for. 
is not as idealistic and unattainable as 
we sometimes assume. He points out 
that for a few years at the end of the 
Second World War, UNRRA", an inter- 
national authority, was allowed to take 
control over the world’s food supply and 
to ration this out to the whole of the 
world’s population. Unfortunately, when 
the immediate crisis was over, UNRRA 
was dissolved - sacrificed on the altar of 
nationalism. 


Something like UNRRA, with even 
greater powers and resources, should 
now be set up. This time it must tackle 
both supply and demand sides of the 
equation. Research into methods of 
birth contro] must be allocated resources 
as freely as we would back a new missile. 
Propaganda for family planning must 
have the enthusiasm, energy and verve 
we now reserve for advertising. Avail- 
ability of contraceptives must equal 
availability of Coca Cola. Planning this 
campaign, and planning the allocation of 
capital and food, the new authority could 
be the first genuine executive organ of 
world government. Hunger may yet 
conquer nationalism. 


*United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 
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I. F. Stone 


Affluent Israel still 
as problems 


Israel’s economic development in the sixteen years since its independ- 


ence has been almost miraculous. 
problems of economic instability, 


But the country still faces serious 
racial and religious friction, and - 


above all - the threat of war with her Arab neighbours. I. F, Stone, the 
well-known radical American journalist, reports on his recent visit to 


Israel. 
Stone’s Weekly. 


To see Israel again after eight years is 
to be struck at every turn by the 
triumphant evidence of progress. The 
flood of new immigrants, which has more 
than tripled its population since the 
achievement of independence 18 years 
ago, is reflected in a continuous building 
boom. The dismal acres of shanty towns 
(ma’abaroth) hastily erected for new im- 
migrants were still distressingly visible 
in 1956. Today they have given way 
(except for a hard core of 3,000 which 
still clings to the old hovels) before 
whole new neighbourhoods - and cities - 
of towering apartment houses. The roads 
have widened, the traffic jams grown 
worse. The country throbs with expan- 
sive vitality. Israel has become an 
affluent society. 


Even in the once Spartan kibbutzim, the 
outhouse and the cold outside shower 
have been replaced by private lavatories 
and running hot water, provided by 
individual solar heaters. Everywhere 
there are flowers. Even in Tel Aviv the 
whole new northern extension of that 
rather grubby city has become downright 
pretty with tree-lined boulevards and 
flower gardens. 


Not all the changes are to the taste of 
those who loved the old Palestine. The 
Dan Hotel in Tel Aviv has become as 
over-sumptuous as its counterparts in 
Miami. The Desert Inn outside Beer 
Sheva, no longer a sleepy Bedouin town, 


This report originally appeared in the June 1 issue of L. F. 


might fe in luxurious Palm Springs, 

except for the mezuzoth beside every 

door and the Arab-with-camel on duty 

at the entrance. The dolce vita has 

arrived, as the old-timers complain, com- 

pee with juvenile delinquents and call 
Ss. 


The other big change since the spring in 
1956 is in the sense of security. Then 
infiltrating fedayeen from Egyptian train- 
ing centres in the Gaza strip and Sinai 
were shooting up settlements at night 
and making travel after dark hazardous. 
The Sinai campaign later that year may 
have been a humiliating setback for 
England and France, but for Israel it 
put a stop to those terrorist raids, 
smashed Czech and Soviet arms dumps 
across the Egyptian border and estab- 
lished a UN force at the narrow straits 
where Eilat’s access to the Red Sea had 
been shut off by Nasser. This much was 
accomplished, whatever the wisdom of 
the retaliatory spiral which led up to 
the Sinai campaign, and its cost in the 
ee of Afro-Asian sympathy from 
srael. 


Today one can travel everywhere with 


*See Michael Bar-Zohar’s Suez Ultra 
Secret, newly published in Paris, and 
Simha Flapan’s critical article on it in 
the May issue of The New Outlook, a 
Middle East monthly devoted to Arab- 
Jewish reconciliation. 


assurance. Unusually heavy rains had 
turned the country greener and lovelier 
than we had ever seen it in seven pre- 
vious trips. Our visit was a succession 
of unforgettable scenes: Haifa’s gleam- 
ing harbour from the top of Mount 
Carmel, the wide lawns of Mishmar 
Ha-Emek, the rich green vistas of the 
once malarial Valley of Israel, the holy 
places of Nazareth, Tiberius and Safad, 
lunch on the eastern shores of Lake 
Galilee at Ein Gev within the shadow of 
the Syrian border, the mauve hills at 
twilight which Jook down on the fertile 
collectives in that narrow “finger” of 
Israel which stretches northward between 
Lebanon and Syria. 


Later we saw Ashdod, Israel’s biggest 
seaport, rising on the dunes where the 
Philistines once dwelt, and Kiryat Dan, 
a new complex of factories and farms to 
the north of Beer Sheva. We saw old 
friends in kibbutzim like Shoval and 
Hatzor nearby which were once lonely 
military outposts and are now thriving 
centres of rural industry as well as agri- 
culture, for since 1959 the industrial 
by-products of the collective settlements 
equal or surpass their agricultural 
output. 


The climax was our climb up those 
venerable hills to Jerusalem. There one 
can still step backwards in time, and 
savour ways of life centuries apart. A 
fashionable crowd takes tea on the 
veranda of the King David overlooking 
the walls of the Old City, and a few 
blocks away little boys in ear curls and 
suspenders rock back and forth over their 
pious schoolbooks in the back alley 
yeshivars of Mea Shearim, keeping 
alive a mediaeval universe of orthodox 
Jewry. 


Beneath the prosperous and picturesque 


; prejudice. 
; secondary school attended by both Jews 


surface there are problems grave enough 
to threaten Israel’s future. But for those 
who have seen the crises of its earlier 
years it is impossible not to be opti- 
mistic. I first saw Palestine on November 
2, 1945, the day the Haganah began the 
war against the British by blowing up 
the watch towers from which they laid 
in wait for illegal immigrant ships; it 
seemed hopeless for so small a force to 
challenge so great an empire. In the 
spring of 1946 I travelled with the 
illegals on one of these Jewish May- 
flowers. In 1947 I saw the British impose 
martial law on Tel Aviv in an effort to 
wipe out the terrorist campaign against 
them. In 1948 I was a witness to the joint 
attack of the Arab states on what was 
then an ill-prepared tiny community of 
650,000 Jews. In 1949 and 1950 I saw the 
lack of food and the letdown in morale 
which followed the war and the onset of 
the Arab blockade. To have seen such 
odds overcome makes it hard to take too 
tragically the problems of the dynamic, 


confident and i 
{dee expanding Israel of 


une oe noe serious. 
s fiscal: Israel is living be j 

means. Its rate of SCOTAIE Tecan wie 
is topped only by Japan’s, and few 
countries can match its steep rate of 
Increase in exports. But in 1963 its 
adverse surplus of imports over exports 
was still $420 million and in the first 
quarter of 1964 its trade deficit rose to 
three times that in the first quarter of 
1963. Capital imports have been running 
ahead of the trade deficit so that the 
government's cash reserves have been 
growing. But of total capital imports in 
1963 of $500 million, $162 million was in 
German reparations and restitution pay- 
ments, which will now decline sharply 
israel bs te have to meet the chal- 
enge of austerity an istributi 

py eee y and better distribution 


Its affluent society, like America’s has 


The first 


% little-seen but wide frin 
| An ostentatious luxury iyanie HER doce 


not make this more bearable 

as in America, the problem He roca 
intensified by colour and “ race,” eel 
has a double “Negro” problem. The 
darker Jews from the Orient and North 
Africa, as well as the Arab minorit 
suffer from prejudice. . 


The usual Jewish attitud 

Arabs is one of contemptuous one 
Our driver northward was a Jew ai 
yad fled from the Nazi advance into 
Hungary, but that did not save him 
from racist habits. When J suggested 
that we give a boy a lift, he refused 
saying the boy was an Arab. When I 
asked what was the difference, he said 
Arabs smelled bad. I said that is what 
anti-Semites said of us Jews in the out- 
3ide world, but this made no impres- 
sion. 


His attitude, it is painful to r i 
typical. Israel is a country Botany i 
‘ull employment but of labour shortages 
Thousands of Arabs do the menial tasks 
of Tel Aviv. They find it as hard to 
jbtain decent lodgings as Negroes do 
in America and for the same reasons; 
many “pass” as Jews to circumvent 
In Haifa I visited the only 


ind Arabs but even there the classes 


urned out to be separate. The state of 
Israel has done much in a material way 


Bedouin Arabs bring their mer- 


} chandise to sell in the market at 


Sheva (photo: Guy de 
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for the Arabs, but the sense of humilia- 
tion outweighs any improvement. The 
spectacle fills one with despair. For if 
Jews, after all their experience of suffer- 
ing, prove no better than the rest of 
mankind once in the majority, what hope 
for a world as torn apart as ours Is by 
tribalism and hate? 

More progress is being made in dealing 
with Israel’s other integration problem - 
that of the Jews from the Orient and 
Africa. For these - unlike the Arabs - 
are people Israel wants. That does not 
save them from being looked down upon. 
Half the people of Israel are now from 
countries where Yiddish is unknown. 
But in Israel, for the first time, the 


tender language of East European 
ghettoes has become an upper class 
tongue. 


The Ashkenazi, the Yiddish-speaking 
Jews, hold the commanding positions in 
the community. The Sephardi, or 
Oriental Jews, speaking Arabic, French 
or the Old Castilian of the Spain from 
which they were driven five centuries 
ago, are the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. They make up half the popula- 
tion, but their children are only 15% of 
those in secondary schools and only 5% 
of those in the university. Their cultural 
level is lower. They cannot afford to send 
their children to the higher schools. Dis- 
crimination has given them solidarity 
and “communal” tickets have begun to 
appear in local elections, pitting Sep- 
hardi against Ashkenazi. The right wing 
parties are making demagogic appeals to 
the Oriental Jews. On the other side one 
Yiddish speaking meshuganah has just 
published a book to prove that the 
Yiddish-speaking from the West are the 
only true Jews! 


The government is trying its best to 
give preferences to the Orientals where 
equally qualified. It fears lest Israel 
run into a situation like that of Belgium, 
where after 150 years the conflict be- 
tween Walloon and Fleming divides the 
nation. Fortunately the common langu- 
age of Hebrew, and the melting pot of 
school and army, are available to ease 
Israel’s divisions. Education is seen as 
the key to amalgamation, but education 
costs money and here we come to Israel’s 
other big headache, that of defence. 

The amount spent on defence is a secret 
but some notion of its magnitude may 
be gathered from a veiled figure in the 
budget. This shows that about a third 
goes for an item called “ security, special 
budget and reserve.” This has been 
rising. It was less than $300 million or 
28.3% of the 1963-64 budget and close to 
$400 million or 30.9% of the 1964-65 
budget. The next largest item was 
education, but this is less than 8% of 
the budget. Were the arms race in the 
Middle East to end, Israel could afford 
to make secondary education free, too, 
as elementary education is now. Noth- 


ing could do more to develop her human 
resources and end the rankling inferi- 
ority of Oriental Jew and Arab. Another 
way to measure the impact of the arms 
race is to notice that “security, special 
budget and reserve” amounts to more 
than German reparations, United Jewish 
Appeal, private gifts and donations of 
food surpluses put together. If Israel 
enjoyed real peace, she would no Jonger 
be dependent on the bread of charity. 


However one looks at it, peace is Israel’s 
overriding problem. It’s hard for a poor 
country to keep up with the Joneses in 
armament. ‘In the war for independ- 
ence,’ said one of those tireless old- 
timers who make Israel the dynamic 
community that it is, “a spitfire was hot 
stuff. We could buy one second-hand 
for £2,000. Now the Mystére costs us 
$750,000; the Mirage, $1,000,000; the 
super-Mirage, $1,250,000. But planes and 
tanks are given to Egypt by the Russians 
for very little. They gave Nasser 15 sub- 
marines and a flotilla of Komars, swift 
mosquito boats armed with missiles 
which can shoot from 30 kilometres off- 
shore. Now we're afraid Egypt may get 
enriched uranium from Moscow, too.” 


Between Russian aid and German 
scientists there is a real fear that Egypt 
may some day be the instrument for a 
second go at Hitler’s ‘final solution.” 
Khrushchev’s visit stirred deep anxiety. 
“The Government of Israel regrets,” 
Prime Minister Eshkol told the Knesset 
pointedly on May 20, “that in spite of the 
Egyptian ruler’s aggressive declarations 
against Israel he receives political sup- 
port and supplies of arms from sources 
that generally advocate peace and co- 
existence.” 


It is tragic that Israel could not have 
joined its neighbour in rejoicing over so 
fruitful and historic an achievement as 
the Aswan Dam. And it was mischief- 
mcking demagogy for Khrushchev to 
join the Arab states in stigmatising as 
an imperialist plot the beginnings of the 
Jordan water scheme which could benefit 
the whole area and does no more than 
put to use millions of precious gallons 
otherwise wasted in the Dead Sea. 


To inflame the Arab-Israeli quarrel is to 
risk no small conflagration. Eshkol's 
statement on the eve of his visit to the 
United States reiterated previous denials 
that atomic development in Israel was 
designed for other than peaceful pur- 
poses. But doubts persist. There are 
circles in Israel which see nuclear arms 
as a necessity for survival. They fear 
that neo-Nazi German scientists are using 
Egypt as a proving ground for “ uncon- 


A 16-year-old girl stands guard at 
a settlement about a mile from the 
Gaza armistice line 


The arms race 
between Egypt and Israel can become 
the next hot spot in the proliferation of 
nuclear arms. 


ventional’’ weapons. 


A committee of distinguished scholars 
and scientists in Israel have begun to 
agitate for a denuclearised Arab-Israeli 
area, but there is no echo from Egypt, 
where a police state represses free 
opinion. Behind the quarrel which is 
dividing Israel’s ruling party, the Mapai, 
the quarrel between Ben-Gurion and 
Eshkol over the irrepressible Lavon affair, 
is a struggle between younger military 
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An old inhabitant of Tel Aviv 


_ (photo: Boris Kowadlo) 


men who put their faith in force and an 
old guard which wishes to steer a course 
of moderation away from the apocalyptic 
adventurism of Ben-Gurion. 


The Suez affair showed that B.G. and the 
military were able to carry on secretly 
behind the back of civilian government. 
They might do so again. If the conversa- 
tions with President Johnson strengthen 
Eshkol, they will make a contribution to 
peace. Now is the time to prevent Egypt 
and Israel from wasting their substance 
and endangering the world in the blind 
alley of a nuclear arms race. 
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The Society I Live in is Mine, by Paul 
Goodman (New York: Horizon Press, 


$3.95.) 


One of the difficulties facing the propa- 
gandist of a minority point of view is 
that for much of the time he is addres- 
sing the people who already agree with 
him, rather than reaching the big world 
outside. Even the occasional TV or 
radio interview, for instance, which gives 
him an opportunity to reach a wider 


SHORTER 
NOTICES 


South Africa’s Rule of Violence, by 
Patrick Duncan. (Methuen, 7s 6d.) 
Detailed account of the horrors of 
apartheid by well-known South African 
journalist and opponent of the Nation- 

alist Government. 


Wife of the Prisoner, by Vera Leff. 
(Lawrence and Wishart, 18s.) 

Novel about a political prisoner. ‘“ The 

country where (this case) happened is 

imaginary,” says the publisher’s blurb, 

“but it corresponds with fact.” 

India, by Taya Zinkin. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 6s 6d.) 

Short history, generously illustrated. 

My Life in the Bush of Ghosts, by Amos 
Tutuola. (Faber, 6s 6d.) 

Novel by one of Nigeria’s best-known 

writers. 

The Koka Shastra, translated with an 
introduction and notes by Alex Com- 
fort. (Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 

Classie erotic textbook of mediaeval 

Indian literature. 

The Gulistan or Rose Garden of Sa’di, 
translated by Edward Rehatsek, edited 
with a preface by W. G. Archer, intro- 
duction by G. M. Wilson. (Allen and 
Unwin, 42s.) 

Classic of mediaeval Persian literature. 

Stories and comments on a wide range 

of moral problems. 


Pro-Existence: Christian Voices in East 
Germany, edited by Elisabeth Adler. 
(SCM Press, 7s 6d.) 

A collection of sermons, articles etc. 

written by Christians in the GDR. 

Servants of God in People’s China, by 
Katharine Hockin. (SCM Press, 6s 6d.) 

Soul-searching about the place of Chris- 

tians in modern China. 


From Burgos Jail, by Agustin Ibarrola, 
Vidal de Nicolas and Marcos Ana. 
(Appeal for Amnesty in Spain, 5s.) 

Slim but beautifully produced collection 

of poems and drawings hy political 

prisoners in Spain. 

Poverty in Britain today, by Harriet 
Wilson. (F'riends Home Service Com- 
mittee, 1s.) 

Is it nothing to you? The Tragedy of the 
Homeless. (Christian Action, 1s.) 

Issued in connection with Christian 

Action’s National Appeal for the Home- 

less. 

Break down the Barriers: trade, aid and 
international development, by Anila 
Graham. (United Nations Association, 
2s 6d.) 

Comprehensive analysis of the trade and 

aid problems of the underdeveloped 

countries. Concludes: “The problems 
are, by now, well known; what is lacking 
today is the readiness to act.” 

Technical Co-operation and the Develop- 
ment Decade, by David Blelloch. (Uni- 
ted Nations Association, 2s 6d.) 

Account of the technical co-operation 

aspects of economic development, with 

special emphasis on the role of the UN. 

Not by Governments Alone, by Peter 
Williams and Adrian Moyes. (Over- 
seas Development Institute, 3s 6d.) 

Account and analysis of British non- 

governmental organisations involved in 

helping underdeveloped countries. 

ae oa Story. (Pergamon Press, 

s 6d. 


Donald Groom. (War on Want.) 
Report of a visit to India to see the 
effects of War on Want aid there. M.F- 


Colin Ward SQUAWKS OF 


audience, is usually shaped to show him 
as a curious specimen rather than as the 
spokesman of an idea. The American 
anarchist Paul Goodman had a chance 
to break out of this isolation and has 
been making the most of it while it 
asts. 


He is a novelist, poet, playwright, critic 
and psychologist, who until recently was 
best known as the author, with his 
architect brother, of Communitas: Means 


Scientists’ Responsibility in the Atomic 
Age, by Professor J. Rotblat. (Lind- 
sey Press, 2s 6d) 


The text of Professor Rotblat’s Issex 
Hall lecture for 1964, discussing the 
application of scientific knowledge, the 
need for a world authority, and the effect 
of the Pugwash conferences. 


An African Student in China, by 
Emmanuel John Hevi. (Pall Mall 
Press, cloth 25s, paper 12s 6d.) : 

In the spring of 1962 reports appeared in 

the world press about a mass exodus of 

African students from Peking University, 

and in this book one of the students 

concerned, who was in China for almost 

18 months, tells the inside story. Mr 

levi was disillusioned in Communism by 

his experiences of political indoctrina- 
tion, and was shocked by the special 
treatment given to Africans at Peking 

University. 

Bombs and Votes, by Wayland Young. 
(Fabian Society, 2s 6d.) 

Criticises the Government’s policy of the 

independent nuclear deterrent, and the 

discussion of defence on the hustings by 

Sir Alec Douglas-IIome and other Con- 

servative politicians. Supports Labour 

Party policy. 

To Be Or Not To Be, by Hugh Pritchard 
Jones. (Christopher Davies, Llandybie, 
Carmarthenshire, 12s 6d.) 


The Uses and Effects of Nuclear Energy, 
edited by C. H. Dobinson. (Harrap, 
12s 6d.) 

An introduction, aimed at a lay audience, 

to nuclear energy, radiation, and nuclear 

weapons. Contributions by Professor J. 

Rotblat, Dr, Patricia Lindop, Professor 

P. T. Matthews, Dr R. Doll, Dr A. 

McLaren, Dr R. H. Thomlinson, and Pro- 

fessor A. Salam. ALR. 

The Great Explosion, by Eric Frank 
Russell, (Panther Paperbacks, 2s 6d.) 

The invention of the “Blieder drive,” 

which impels spaceships vast distances 

at immense speeds, brings about the 

“ great explosion ” of various “ outsider ” 

groups from Terra, who seek worlds else- 

where. Later Terra sends out space 
ambassadors to check up on its erstwhile 
citizens. One particular spaceship visits 
several worlds: on the last the Terrans 
find a community of people called Gands 

- their name being derived from that of 

a politico-philosophical leader who lived 

hundreds of years back in the history of 

Terra. They have absorbed his philoso- 

phy and based a way of life upon it: the 

“weapon” he discovered, against which 

there is no defence, they use against the 

visiting Terrans who have ambitions to 
bring their world back under the control 
of Terra. To orders, and even entreaties, 
they respond with passive resistance, 
exhibiting to their would-be masters 
little plaques bearing the legend 

“F-I.W.” This is initial slang and means, 

simply and finally, ‘‘ Freedom - I won't.” 

Some of the Terrans see the point and 

stay, the rest climb back into their ship 

and depart, confounded. 
W.B. 


Yugoslavia, by A. W. Palmer. (Oxford 


University Press, 6s 6d.) 
Small but admirable survey of Yugoslav 
history, politics and ambitions. The sec- 
tions on the political and economic 
structure of the country are extremely 
lucid, and the book is a mine of useful 
and fascinating information (example: 
because of emigration at the turn of the 
century there are now more people of 
Croat descent living in the cities of the 


f Croatia itself). Well served by 
hotos, charts, tables and maps. 


War on Want Projects in India, nd - mostly in Detroit - than in those 


A CITIZEN 


of Livelihood and Ways of Life, one of 
the spate of books on “ post-war plan- 
ning” which appeared in the forties, 
and one of the very few worth reprint- 
ing, which had a kind of underground 
existence among people interested in city 
planning and community ideas, until its 
reissue as a paperback in 1960. 


Then in the rising tide of American self- 
criticism during the last years of the 
Eisenhower regime, Goodman’s radical 
social criticism began to gain a hearing. 
Magazines outside the anarchist-pacifist- 
socialist orbit began to commission 
articles from him, and he was asked to 
put them together in a book, Growing 
Up Absurd, which was very widely read 
and commented upon in America. The 
book turned Goodman into a “ public 
figure,” invited to write, lecture and 
broadcast, and acting on _ the ,wise 
principle of making hay while the sun 
shines, he has produced a rapid succes- 
sion of books since: Utopian Essays and 
Practical Proposals, The Community of 
Scholars, Drawing the Line, and now 
The Society I Live in is Mine, as well as 
a novel and a play exploring some of 
the same themes. 


“ These are the squawks of a citizen,” he 
says of this new book, which is a collec- 
tion of letters to editors and public 
officials, book reviews, speeches and 
radio talks of the last few years. They 
express protest, indignation, or con- 
structive proposals on themes which 
affect him as a citizen: war preparation 
and the bomb, the power of money, 
social and sexual suppression, education, 
town planning and “the failure of 
intellect.” It is a rag-bag of a book, but 
well worth putting together because, like 
all Goodman's writing, it is rich in 
ideas. 
“The society I live in is mine,” Good- 
man declares, “open to my voice and 
action, or I do not live there at all. 
The government, the school board, the 
church, the university, the world of 


publishing and communications, are 
my agencies as a citizen. To the 
extent that they are not my agencies, 
at least open to my voice and action, 
I am entirely in revolutionary opposi- 
tion to them and I think they should 
be wiped off the slate.” 


And he goes on: 

“It is appalling how few people regard 
themselves as citizens, as _ society- 
makers, in this existential sense. 
Rather, people seem to take society as 
a pre-existing machinery of institutions 
and authorities, and they take them- 
selves as I don’t know what, some kind 
of individuals ‘in’ society, whatever 
that means. Such a view is dangerous, 
because it must result in a few people 
being society-makers and exercising 
power over the rest. Now even if 
these few - managers, governors, and 
so forth - were intelligent or had some 
other excellence, the situation would 
be disastrous, since a few do not, in 
sheer quantity, have enough mind, 
enough attentiveness and concern, to 
deal with the multifarious problems of 
society... . There is no remedy except 
large numbers of authentic citizens, 
alert, concerned, intervening, deciding 
on all issues and at all levels.” 


This kind of approach echoes the experi- 
ence of those people in this country who, 
awakened to social concern by their 
opposition to the bomb, have found that 
the exercise of citizenship involves them 
in a dozen other public issues: the con- 
trol of work, the state of education, the 
plight of the homeless and exploited, 
the question of whether towns are to be 
planned for speculators and traffic or for 
people, racial discrimination, the division 
of the world into haves and have-nots. 
The questions which are so dissimilar 
and unrelated on the surface, resolve 
themselves as different aspects of the 
same question: who does our world 
belong to, and what are we going to 
do about it? 


Destitute children’s fund 


In many parts of the world, countless 
need. They have no welfare state. 
can suffer. 
will help us to extend our aid: 


thousands of children are in desperate 


Even those who know the love of parents 
Care is often ineffective through poverty and ignorance. Your gift 


To a boys’ home in Kenya where ragged and desperate waifs must steal or 


starve unless helped. 


To an orphanage in Algeria where 180 children are housed, fed and educated. 


To a home for crippled children in Jerusalem. 
To feeding centres in South Africa and Northern India. 
To leprosaria, training schools, hospitals and clinics. 


To child victims of famine, flood and earthquake. 


To over thirty projects for child welfare. 


Deserving appeals continually reach us. 
to the limit, we cannot help.” 


It hurts us to say “ Funds are stretched 


How much worse for the devoted workers overseas 


when, face to face with a suffering child, they too must say ‘“ We cannot help.” 
They often know that their inability to help must mean further suffering or even 


death. 


If you have already given to your limit will you try to interest a friend by 


pleading for us. 


Please mark gifts ‘‘ DCF” and send to the Hon Treasurer: 


Rt Hon 


James Griffiths PC MP 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road London W5 


If you pay tax at standard rate, a covenant provides 12s 8d extra on each 20s at 


no cost to you. 


Jewellery, silver, Old Sheffield bring good prices. 


Desperate need for clothing for refugees ... 
WAR ON WANT DEPOT, Caxton Street South, London E.16 
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Lisbon trial: ‘confessions were forced’ 


Several members of the Portuguese bar 
are conducting themselves with impres- 
Sive integrity and courage in defending 
the 86 people arrested in January 1962 
after the Beja rising, The Guardian re- 
Ported last Friday. 

The trial began on January 29, 1964; 
Most of the defendants have been in 
Prison since their arrest, but some 
were released on bail after about 18 
months. 


Mr Benedict Birnberg, a London solicitor, 
returned on June 11 from Lisbon where 
he had been making investigations into 


SOUTH ARABIAN TALKS OPEN 


the conditions of the trial on behalf of 
the British Committee for Portuguese 
Amnesty. He went to Portugal on June 
7 to interview lawyers and to examine 
evidence, and he was present at the 
trial on Tuesday, June 9. 


He found that many of the prisoners 
had made statements in court alleging 
ill-treatment and that signed confessions 
produced had in fact been prepared by 
the police and had been signed by the 
accused under duress. There had not 
been any cross-examination of the 
police. 


H. Hi. Sultan Fadhle Bin’Ali, Minister of Defence of Lahej State, South Arabia, 
pictured in London on June 9 where he was attending the opening of the South 

nference. P 
Tue wer tne of internal tension at the start of the talks. There was a 
difference between the speeches of the two principal political leaders of the 
South Arabian Federation. The leader of the Federal Government, Sultan Ahmad, 
spoke about how “every true South Arabian wants independence for his country 


as soon as possible.” 


He did not make any reference to the need to establish 


representative democratic institutions as a prerequisite to this step. 

On the other hand, the chief Minister in the elected government of Aden Colony, 
Mr Z. A. Baharoon, made three specific references in his opening speech to the 
need to strengthen democracy and parliamentary government as an integral step 
in moving forward to full internal self-government and ultimate independence. 


Most of the charges are concerned with 
activities against state security. The 
accused include General Delgado, now in 
exile and being tried in absentia. The 
others are being tried in batches, and 
their lawyers told Mr Birnberg that the 
only evidence against them was in the 
form of statements, now disputed by 
them, which had been obtained after two 
years in prison. 


Typical of the statements made in court, 
Mr Birnberg said, was that by Arthur 
dos Santos Tavores: “ After what I 
suffered I would have signed anything 
the police wanted me to.” 


Captain Varela Gomes, one of the 
leaders of the revolt, said in court that 
the police had forged two statements in 
his name. His wife, Maria Gomes, was 
kept in prison for 18 months; although 
she had four young children and was 
ney on bail, she could not find 
work. 


Manuel Serra, leader of the Catholic 
Workers’ Youth Movement, claimed that 
while in custody in the Peniche fortress 
he was deprived of sleep for twelve days 
and nights at a time. He was denied all 
religious rites for seven months and 
received no medical attention for two 
months. He was kept in solitary con- 
finement in an underground cell with 
no light of any kind for 2} months, and 
was beaten 13 times; he is now deaf in 
one ear and has rib injuries. Mr Birn- 
berg saw the transcript of these allega- 
tions which Serra made in court. 


Dr M. Borges, aged 69, a lawyer, com- 


plained of beatings; a Roman Catholic 
priest, Padre Pio, aged 70, said he had 


Protest over 
arms deal 


The £14 million arms deal between 
Britain and Spain, announced in the 
Daily Express on June 9, elicited a 
strong statement of protest last week 
from the National Confederation of 
Labour of Spain in exile. 


The arms deal, says the Confederation, 
has aroused the greatest concern among 
the Spanish people; the statement claims 
that the British Government has taken 
“a calculated step in support of the 
most oppressive regime in Europe.” 
“This is a great blow to the Spanish 
people, who have fascist Franco by the 
throat today: the Asturian miners’ and 
metalworkers’ strike; the demonstrations 
in Bilbao and other cities on May Day; 
the challenge to the regime from the 
Andalusian peasants and students during 
the last few months. 

“We Spanish Trade Unionists protest 
most strongly against this gesture of 
political and military negotiations with 
fascism and warn British workers that 
what is inflicted on the Spanish people 
today could be turned against the British 
people tomorrow. 

“We call upon all trade unionists, 
students, and all those who wish to see 
Spain freed from totalitarianism to 
oppose this policy of rearming the last 
vestige of Hitler and Mussolini in 
Europe.” 


Vietnam’s Buddhists challenge US 


Adam Roberts writes: The Buddhists in 
South Vietnam, who last year conducted 
a campaign of non-violent resistance 
against President Ngo Dinh Diem, are 
again beginning to assert an independent 
political presence in the country. This 
new development is centred around Hue, 
the former imperial capital and tra- 
ditional centre of Vietnam’s intellectual 
life. 


A report in the New York Times of 
June 11 states that the main weapon of 
the new Buddhist campaign is a weekly 
journal of opinion called Lap Truong, or 
“ Position.” The leader of the group of 
Buddhist professors behind Lap Truong 
is the monk, Thich Tri Quang, who 
sought asylum from President Diem’s 
police in the US embassy in Saigon dur- 
ing the Buddhist crisis last year. The 
New York Times reports: 


“Tri Quang now spends much of his 
time cultivating contacts in Saigon, but 
his hold over the Buddhist popula- 
tion of Central Vietnam remains 


unquestioned by 


: longtime _ foreign 
residents here. 


From his Tu Dam 


pagoda comes the inspiration for 
articles in Lap Truong. 
“ Political analysts have taken to 


studying each issue of the well- 
produced magazine for clues to the 
precise intentions of the Buddhist 
leaders . . . in their public speeches 
and private conversation their meaning 
is frequently ambiguous and_ ob- 
scure.” 


Lap Truong, it is reported, has done 
little up to now except criticise. Articles 
speak of the need for national solidarity 
to defeat Communism, but they chal- 
lenge present United States policy and 
denounce Washington’s unjimited sup- 
port for the South Vietnamese prime 
minister, General Nguyen Khanh. 

Criticism thas not extended to the Viet 
Cong guerillas, or to the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam, a 
fact which “to many American observers 
. .. puts the Buddhists of Hue squarely 


into the camp of neutralists who would 
like to end the war in South Vietnam 
through negotiation and bring Viet Cong 
political figures into a coalition govern- 
ment.” 


The New York Times reports that in 
three months Lap Truong has gained a 
wide and influential readership among 
articulate intellectuals in Hue, and more 
recently in Saigon. It concludes: 


“Some _ influential Americans and 
Vietnamese are not willing to write off 
the Buddhist organisation of Hue so 
quickly, recognising its vast potential 
as a highly motivated movement in a 
land otherwise dominated by war- 
weariness and apathy. 

“United States officials are keeping in 
close touch with Tri Quang and other 
Buddhists in the hope of encouraging 
them to maintain an anti-Communist 
position even if they are at the same 
time against the United States present 
policy and military presence in South 
Vietnam.” 


been denied religious rites. 

Mr Birnberg said that not all the 
prisoners made formal statements in 
court about their ill-treatment and their 
lawyers had said that this was mainly 
out of fear of reprisals on them or their 
families. The 36 defence lawyers, many 
of whom were appearing without pay- 
ment, had made frequent complaints 
about the conduct of the trial and a new 
President of the Court had been 
appointed. 

Mr Birnberg, a member of the Labour 
Party, the League of Labour Lawyers 
and the Haldane Society, said on June 11 
that he would make his findings avail- 
able to Justice, Amnesty or any inter- 
ested body. The British Committee for 
Portuguese Amnesty will prepare a 
report on his visit. 


100 arrested in 
Spanish round-up 


Spanish police have rounded up more 
than 100 people for questioning in four 
cities, the Daily Telegraph reported 
on June 15. The police are attempt- 
ing to smash two powerful Communist 
organisations engaged in anti-Franco 
activities. 

Twenty-one people were arrested in 
Barcelona and 91 in Saragossa, Valencia 
and Murcia. Copying machines and 
leaflets attacking the Franco regime 
have been seized. 

The New York Times also reported these 
arrests on June 13-14, and added that 
in an apparently unrelated decision, the 
newly created Tribunal of Public Order 
on June 12 set the date for the trial of 
Dionisio Ridruejo, a liberal opponent of 
the Franco regime, for June 20. 

Mr Ridruejo, who was earlier a Franco 
supporter, is charged with illegal pro- 
paganda abroad. Lawyers said on June 
12 that the prosecutor would ask for a 
sentence of three years’ imprisonment 
and a fine equivalent to about 3,300 
dollars. Mr Ridruejo, a 50-year-old 
writer and poet, is under police surveil- 
lance in Madrid. He voluntarily returned 
from exile in France to his Madrid home 
last April. : 
Charges against those rounded up in the 
current police drive have not yet been 
disclosed. Writers and artists are said 
to be among those in custody. _ 

The police measures against leftists in 
various parts of Spain were preceded by 
the break-up of an alleged Communist 
underground ring in Madrid late in 
April. Several persons were arrested 
including Jose Daniel Lacalle, who had 
been in charge of technical services at 
the Barajas International Airport near 
Madrid. He is a son of the Air Mints- 
ter, Lieutenant General Jose Lacalle 
Larraga. 


lragi withdrawal 
ends Kurdish war 


Troops of the Iraqi Government who had 
fought against the rebel Kurds in north- 
ern Iraq have withdrawn from the 
Kurdish areas, according to a report in 
the New York Times on June 10. This 
act seems to bring a peaceful conclusion 
to the war which has been fought be- 
tween the Kurds and successive govern- 
ments for Iraq for many years. 

The withdrawal of government troops 
was one of the main points in_ the 
agreement reached between the Iraqi 
Government and the Kurdish leader, 
General Mullah Mustapha Barzani, on 
February 10. Another important part of 
the agreement was a promise by the 
Iraqi Government to write a clause into 
the constitution guaranteeing Kurdish 
national rights. This clause was in fact 
written into the constitution announced 
on May 3. 


Scarcely a glance 


An 18-year-old Negro, Cleveland Donald, 
entered the nearly all-white University 
of Mississippi on June 11. The Guardian 
reported on June 12 that this happened 
“with scarcely a glance from hundreds 
of white students.” 

The enrolment of the first Negro, James 
Meredith, two years ago, started a riot 
in which two people died. 
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The Christmas road deaths 


Over the four days of last Christmas 
(December 23-26) 132 people were killed 
in road accidents in England and Wales. 
This was an average of 33 deaths each 
day, which was nearly twice as many as 
the daily average (17) during the whole 
of 1963 and more than 50% higher than 
the daily average (21) for fhe rest of 
December. 

As a result of the very high number of 
road deaths at Christmas, the Minister of 
Transport asked the Road Research 
Laboratory to investigate these accidents. 
Its report was published on June 4. 


The findings of the RRL have been some- 
what distorted in the press. Thus The 
Guardian (June 5) said: 
“In the Road Research Laboratory re- 
port drink is unequivocally blamed for 
the 132 deaths .. . on the roads last 
Christmas.” 
What the report actually said on the sub- 
ject of drink was: 
“Tt was found that alcohol was con- 


sumed not long before the accidents by 
at least one-third of all the drivers in- 
volved . . . and by one or more of 
the drivers or riders involved in at 
least 40% of the accidents.” 


If you include the cases in which pedes- 
trians, but not drivers, had had some- 
thing to drink, somebody had been 
drinking shortly before 48% of the 
accidents. The Guardian’s implication 
that drink was the cause of the 52% 
of accidents prior to which no one was 
involved had been drinking, cannot be 
sustained. 

But it is not possible to state without 
qualification that drink was the “ cause ” 
of even the 48% of accidents in which 
at least one of those involved had been 
drinking. In some cases a driver had 
been drinking heavily; in others he had 
had only a little. Some drivers who had 
been drinking were definitely considered 
not to be “under the influence” of 
drink. It is likely, therefore, that drink 


played little part in causing some of the 
48% of accidents before which someone 
involved had been drinking. 


It is also a mistake to think of accidents 
having single, identifiable “causes.” In 
fact accidents happen as the result of 
the combination of several factors, 
although in some accidents one factor 
(say, drink, icy roads, fog) may be 
dominant. The report pointed out 
that 
“No attempt was made to deduce how 
many accidents were attributable to 
any particular cause because road 
accidents usually result from the 
simultaneous operation of several fac- 
tors and it is not always possible to 
assign a single cause to each acci- 
dent.” 
On the other hand, there is also little 
justification for the complacency on the 
subject of drink shown by the motoring 
organisations. Mr Cecil Orr, joint secre- 
tary of the Automobile Association, 


Olivetti’s 
social 
services 


Children’s play area at the Olivetti 
typewriter factory, Ivrea, Italy. 
This photograph is taken from a 
new book published by Olivetti 
which describes the very extensive 
social services provided by the firm. 
The book is lavishly illustrated with 
photographs of Olivetti’s very fine 
factory buildings, housing estate 
and social facilities. 


An account of Olivetti’s experiment 
in taking industry to Pozzuoli in 
Southern Italy is given in “The 
Men at the Gate” by Ottiero 
Ottieri, which was reviewed in 
Peace News on September 28, 1962. 


commented on the RRL report: 


“The vital question the report does 
not answer is: how many accidents 
were due to drink? The report does 
not attempt to attribute the accidents 
to any particular cause, and the finding 
that drink was effective in some of 
them without indicating the degree of 
its importance is quite inconclu- 
sive.” 
This statement is very nearly truthful, 
but also very misleading, and to shift the 
blame from the motorist to bad roads 
(as the RAC tried to do) cannot be sup- 
ported by the evidence collected in the 
report. Since we are here dealing with 
the question of saving human lives, the 
attitude of the motoring organisations 
seems extremely irresponsible. 
The crucial facts on this point are the 
following : 
1. The amount of traffic on the road at 
Christmas was “ about the same or less” 
than during the rest of December. The 
increase in road deaths at Christmas 
cannot, therefore, be attributed to extra 
traffic. 
2. Although there was bad weather in 
some districts at Christmas and this may 
have been responsible for some acci- 
dents, the RRL concluded that it is not 
likely to have been responsible for any- 
thing like the whole of the increase in 
deaths. 
3. At least one driver (or cycle rider) 
had been drinking shortly before 40% 
of the Christmas fatal accidents. The 
ea figure for the whole year is 
C. 


It is, therefore, quite reasonable for the 
report to say that 
“In view of the facts mentioned in 
(3), and the results of investigations 
which have shown “that alcohol can 
increase the risk of accident, it is 
concluded that the consumption of 
alcohol was the main factor in increas- 
ing the casualty rate at Christmas.” 
Two important conclusions can therefore 
be drawn from this report: 
1. That drink was ‘(an important” or 
“the main,” but not necessarily the only, 
factor in the increase in the road deaths 
at Christmas 1963 over the rest of the 
year. It is not possible to conclude from 
the report that drink is the main cause 
of road accidents generally. 
2. That there are other very important 
contributory causes of road accidents. 
To give one example: over half those 
killed in road accidents at Christmas 
1963 were either pedestrians or pedal 
cyclists. If this figure is anything like 
the figure for road accidents generally, 
it would seem that the complete separa- 
tion of pedestrians, pedal cyclists and 
motor vehicles would very dramatically 
ce the number of deaths on the 
road. 


April Carter 


THE PROBLEM OF BUREAUCRACY 


The Governors and the Governed, by 
William A. Robson. (Allen and Unwin, 
12s 6d) 


Last year Professor Robson gave three 
lectures at Louisiana State University on 
the themes of bureaucracy and the diffi- 
culties of communication between citi- 
zens and their governments. Underlying 
both themes is a concern to realise 
genuine democracy. These promising 
ideas are explored in The Governors and 
the Governed, which comprises the three 
lectures. 

The reasons for the world-wide growth 
of bureaucracy can be found, Robson 
thinks, in the responsibility now put on 
governments to tackle poverty. Concen- 
tration of people in cities and the grow- 
ing problems of urban sprawl! accentuate 
the need for government action. Eco- 
nomic growth targets, comprehensive 
planning and the welfare state result. 
But so does a larger civil service, with 
the familiar defects of bureaucracy: the 
remoteness of bureaucrats from the 
public, their indifference to individuals, 
obsession with red tape, and lack of 
imagination or initiative. 


The size and remoteness of government 
machinery is one of the causes of the 
“sulf between ‘we’ and ‘they’.” But 
there is not merely a gulf. There is a 
danger of it being bridged in the wrong 
way by the mass media, which sell 
policies and politicians. Packaged pro- 
paganda is possible because people lack 
the means to acquire genuine informa- 
tion and to assess political issues. 


If we are to understand the problems of 
communication, and combat advertising 
which exploits human needs, we have to 
know a lot more about the political moti- 
vations of individuals. Robson explores 
the possibility of these motives originat- 
ing in the family, and the interrelation 
between patterns of authority in the 
family and the state. He cites some 
evidence to suggest that democratic 
family relations produce more demo- 
cratically inclined citizens. m 

The comments Robson makes on bureau- 
cracy, remoteness of governments, and 
the mass media, are rather oversimpli- 
fied. But it would be unfair to judge 
his analysis solely by what he says in 
three short lectures. I think it is fair, 


however, to judge it by the kind of 
solutions he offers. 


He suggests the adoption of some kind 
of ombudsman to increase control over 
the civil service, and takes a less hope- 
ful look at the possibility of some kind 
of administrative court. Having raised 
the problem of communication between 
government and governed, he spends 
most of his second lecture on the sub- 
sidiary theme of how to increase the 
amount of factual information at the 
disposal of government departments. 
Robson is at his best in dealing with 
specific institutional and administrative 
possibilities. What one can criticise is 
the narrowness of the implicit assump- 
tions - that parliamentary control is the 
key to remedying the defects of bureau- 
cracy, supplemented perhaps by the 
right recruitment policy for the civil 
service and the use of advisory commit- 
tees. 


Where Robson grapples with broader 
social and psychological issues he does 
break away from a narrowly conven- 
tional approach, but he seems less at 


home with his material. After looking 
at the “organic relation between the 
home, the school and the state” he says 
vaguely that we should foster a sense of 
freedom and responsibility in family and 
school. He does not really explore the 
nature of the relationship between indi- 
vidual attitudes and state organisation. 
When he concludes that the best safe- 
guard against electors being sold presi- 
dents like breakfast cereal is ‘‘to develop 
the opportunities for leadership and par- 
ticipation in our public life,” he does 
not say how. 


There is throughout the lectures a sense 
of unease about the present state of 
democracy. ‘We can no longer accept 
as adequate the nineteenth-century 
theory of democracy.” But it is clear 
Robson has no coherent alternative 
theory. He is much happier discussing 
sound administration. And it is perhaps 
revealing that he ends up with a plea 
for “the outstanding political leader,” 
since ‘“‘ mankind cannot do without great 
statesmen, least of all in this dangerous, 
excitable, crisis-laden age in which we 
live.” 
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Discrimination 


Your editorial of June 12 points clearly 
to the ways in which officialdom lends 
its active support to racial discrimina- 
tion, and the arguments which lead to 
it becoming an integral part of an eco- 
nomic and social system. In this country 
we tend to attempt to mask it in many 
different guises, so that to the car insur- 
ance firm the West Indian is more “ reck- 
less"; to the house agent he is more 
“noisy”; to the hire purchase firms he is 
more of a “ risk,” and so on. 


Last week I was faced with the most 
direct racial discrimination I had ever 
come across in England. I live in a 
furnished bedsitter close to Ladbroke 
Grove and near to where the race riots 
broke out in 1958. The majority of the 
other tenants are students, some from 
India and some from Mauritius, the rest 
English. Some days ago a West Indian 
friend of mine called to see me at 
8 p.m.; he had visited me on five pre- 
vious occasions since Easter. He rang 
the bell and before I reached the front 
door my landlord went out to speak to 
him. When I arrived, the landlord 
turned to me and said: “I have just 
told this friend of yours that if he wants 
to meet you in future he must do so 
elsewhere.” I was stunned and my friend 
was very upset. I insisted that he come 
up to my room immediately and my 
landlord said, as we left him, that he 
would explain his action to me later. His 
attitude to me was obsequious through- 
out. 


The next morning I wrote the landlord 
an angry letter and asked for an apology. 
That evening he called me to his flat and 
we argued the issue for one and a half 
hours. At first he made out that this 
friend and I had had a row coming near 
to blows upon his previous visit. When 
he saw that this was a totally untenable 
position, he tried to suggest that I had 
been underhand with him when first I 
rented the room because I had not de- 
clared that I had a West Indian friend. 
He then moved on to say that other 
tenants had been objecting to meeting 
a West Indian on the stairs. 


Finally, although declaring his lack of 
emour Preqiaices he sald that Negroes 
were “bad for business ” and 1t emerged 
that prejudice against Negroes and Jews 
was deeply rooted in him. Indians he 
does not object to “because they have a 
long civilisation behind them, whereas 
thie blacks were barbaric until a few 
vears ago.” Every single cliché one 
never actually expected to hear uttered 
concerning colour prejudice came into 


his argument. 


me was that while he apolo- 
ae Ott cena to my visitor before 
informing me of his decision, he does 
not intend to go back on that decision. 
In other words he is curtailing my liberty 
as a tenant on the ground of racial 
prejudice alone. 


i bring this to the attention of 
br cader! cause I think that it is 
qn this sort of incident, which my land- 
lord termed trivial, that it is so import- 
ant to fight against discrimination. It is 


INTERNATIONAL 


dangerous when people begin to look on 
such occurrences as trivial because they 
are unwilling to face the ugliness of 
racial discrimination and the hardship 
resulting from it. Your editorial pointed 
to the dangers of discrimination being 
embodied euphemistically in the poli- 
cies of certain organisations, but 
ultimately, as the Negroes in the United 
States have shown, individuals, both 
within and without organisations, must 
fight such discrimination whenever and 
wherever they find it. 

Elizabeth Slater, 

85 Oxford Gardens, London W.10. 


MLF 


I agree with Adam Roberts when he says 
in his article on the MLF (Peace News, 
June 12) that the Labour Party should 
come out with a public statement “that 
in no circumstances would a Labour 
Government support the proposal for a 
multilateral force .. .” 


As the Labour Party will almost certainly 
take over the government of this country 
in the autumn, such a statement would 
have an immeasurable influence on the 
decisions of the other NATO countries 
as to whether or not to support the 
MLF. In spite of Mr Thomas K. Fin- 
letter’s optimistic statement that firm 
agreements for the creation of the multi- 
lateral force will be reached before the 
end of the year, the NATO countries 
have very divided opinions about the 
virtues of MLF. Only 7 of the 15 NATO 
countries will take part in the exercises 
on board the USS Biddle, the first MLF 
experimental ship, which sets sail on 
July 15 from Norfolk, Virginia; out of 
these 7 countries (USA, West Germany, 
Great Britain, Netherlands, Italy, Greece 
and Turkey) only two - the USA and 
West Germany - are very enthusiastic 
about the idea. If a British government 
were to categorically refuse to support 
the MLF project, then the whole project 
might well collapse. 


CND’s efforts should be concentrated on 
seeing that a firm commitment is made 
by the Labour Party to oppose MLF 
before the General Election. 


About three weeks ago a resolution was 
passed by the General Management Com- 
mittee of the Hampstead Labour Party 
and sent to Transport House urging the 
National Executive of the Labour Party 
to organise a public meeting on July 15, 
in protest against the MLF. So far 
mothing more has been heard about 
this. 


The committee of Hampstead CND sent 
up a proposal about a month ago to the 
National Executive of CND at Carthusian 
Street, asking them to mount a public 
demonstration on July 15 - which I am 
glad to say is now being organised - and 
also asking Mational CND to approach 
the Labour Pafty asking them to support 
our demonstration. 


It seems, however, that the correct 
method of tackling this is for an 
approach to be made through local con- 
stituency Labour parties (which has 
already been done); only when it is 
apparent that the Labour Party is not 
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going to organise its own protest meeting 
against MLF would the National CND 
make a direct approach to Transport 
House. By that time, of course, it would 
be too late for anything to be done. 


Can anyone suggest more fruitful 
methods of getting the Labour Party to 
issue an official statement of policy con- 
firming their opposition at any time to 
the NATO multilateral force? 

Helen Baz, 

7 Garnett Road, London N.W.3. 


Something wrong 


I was very interested to read Peter 
Moule’s article on the Greek march from 
Marathon to Athens (Peace News, June 
5). In a sense it was encouraging read- 
ing, but also, in a sense, very dis- 
turbing. 


In my view there is something wrong in 
any peace movement, East or West, 
which puts no emphasis in its demon- 
strations on getting rid of the nuclear 
establishments on its own soil. 


When I spoke at a rally in Athens last 
year, after our abortive attempts to have 
a march, it was noticeable that the only 
part of my speech about which the 
audience was not wildly enthusiastic was 
when I spoke of the necessity for a real, 
non-aligned, unilateral movement in 
every country. I urged the need for the 
Greeks to campaign specifically against 
the NATO bases in Greece, and men- 
tioned that I had just recently been in 
East Berlin urging people there to cam- 
paign against Warsaw Pact bases in East 
Germany. 


No matter how many thousands of people 
turn out on a march or demonstration 
it isn’t very meaningful in terms of 
getting rid of nuclear weapons if they 
demonstrate no clear, non-aligned policy, 
including a policy of unilateralism for 
their own country. 

Pat Arrowsmith, 

H.M. Prison, Holloway, 

London N.7. 


Hospitals 


Jane Fior says (Peace News, June 5) 
that the Ministry of Health finds itself 
powerless to put into effect very neces- 
sary reforms in hospitals. It is not the 
power, but the will, which the Ministry 
lacks. For reasons best known to itself, 
it only recommends, never instructs; 
hence hospitals remain virtual dictator- 
ships, fortunately often benevolent ones, 
in relation to patients. 


I can see no reason why the patients’ 
consumer organisations ‘‘can only act 
as pressure groups,” valuable as such 
activity is. A great deal can also be 
done at local level by local groups, by 
direct contact with hospitals. Everyone 
is a potential patient, and you could per- 
form a great service for the sick by urg- 
ing your readers to join the voluntary 
organisations which are working hard to 
help and protect patients. The Patients 
Association will gladly send informatian 
about its work to anyone who writes to 
the secretary at the address given 
below. 

Mrs Helen S, U. Hodgson, 

Chairman, The Patients Association, 
335 Grays Inn Road, London W.C.1. 


Corporal punishment 


John Pilgrim said in Peace News (June 
5) that there was not one _ potential 
teacher at the adult college which he is 
at present attending who is opposed to 
corporal punishment. I would like to 
point out that I am one of these poten- 
tial teachers and I am opposed to 
physical punishment in our schools as 
much as I am opposed to it under any 
circumstances, 


May I relate my own experience of this 
type of punishment and attempt to point 
out the relationship between violence 
used in schools and the acceptance of 
violence by a large section of the present 
day teenagers. 


When I passed the 11-plus, I entered 
Tamar Secondary School at Plymouth. 
Not being a particularly bright pupil I 
yas in need of much encouragement 
from the teachers. Unfortunately it was 


the type of school at which any petty 
“crime " was immediately dealt with by 
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the well ‘“ respected” cane. I was caned 
severely for such things as not wearing 
a cap or for smoking while travelling to 
school. This form of punishment created 
an atmosphere in which pupils were both 
slapped and belittled in a full classroom 
for being unable to answer questions 
pertaining to the subject. I recall a Mr 
Saunders who, with comments such as 
“wake up, my darling,” would slap my 
face several times because of my in- 
ability to grasp the rudiments of mathe- 
matics. 


Such treatment affected me in the most 
harmful way, as it has undoubtedly 
affected many other adolescents. Firstly, 
it blinded me to any values in education; 
and secondly, I had “ learned ” to accept 
violence as a normal, everyday event, 
and also as a means by which some 
things can be achieved. In 1964 the 
products of this environment are labelled 
“vermin”; in the early 1950s we were 
labelled ‘‘ teddy boys.” 


What then does corporal punishment in 
our schools produce? In my case, an 
anti-social moron. Fortunately someone 
else has since used a more rational 
approach, and IJ think he has succeeded. 
Graham Fenn, 

Coleg Harlech, 

Merioneth. 


Candidate 


May I use your columns to reach those 
people who will wish to assist me as 
independent candidate in the Barnet 
constituency in the General Election? 
Encouraging support has already been 
received. National figures, including the 
Very Rev Dr George F. MacLeod of the 
Iona Community, are backing my stand 
for a radically different approach by 
Britain to the international situation. 


I am now compiling a list of those who 
will be willing to work for me in the 
autumn, assisting in particular with 
street and door-to-door distribution of 
leaflets. Fifty such workers are needed, 
either people who live in the constitu- 
ency or who will be willing to travel to 
it in the evening and at weekends. 


Either my agent, Derek Walker (86 
Tavistock Place, W.C.1), or I (at this 
address) will be grateful if we may hear 
from such volunteers as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Patrick Figgis, 

50 Ventnor Drive, London N.20. 


David Markham 


Taxing the 
imagination 


Several individuals have recently decided 
to withhold or refuse a proportion of 
their income tax, failing an assurance 
from any of the authorities that this 
proportion will not be spent on prepara- 
tions for genocidal war. Not surprisingly, 
Peace News has been the first to give 
publicity to these actions - the kind of 
accurate and undistorted information 
that is the surest safeguard against pos- 
sible victimisation of the individual 
concerned. This is where Peace News 
serves a unique purpose; but we should 
never take its continued appearance for 
granted. So whether you pay your taxes 
willingly, reluctantly, or not at all, at 
least try taxing your imagination: 
imagine the peace movement without 
Peace News ... and act .. .before 
imagination boggles. 


David Markham is an actor and secretary 
of the Campaign Against Taxes for 
Nuclear Armaments. 


total since February 1 


£969 


contributions this week £5 6 6 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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Mandela: nation-wide protests 


There was considerable protest activity 
baad Britain both before and after 
the announcement of the sentences in 
the Rivonia trial which was made last 
Friday. Eight of South Africa’s fore- 


Students unite 
for equality 


A committee to co-ordinate the work of 
all student groups throughout Britain 
fighting for racial equality was estab- 
lished at Oxford last Sunday, The 
Guardian reported last Monday. It will 
be known as SCORE (Student Confer- 
ence on Racial Equality). ‘ 

The committee, which will hold its first 
meeting early next month, was launched 
after a two-day conference organised by 
the Oxford University Joint Action Com- 
mittee against Racial Intolerance. Repre- 
sentatives of 16 universities and colleges 
in England, Scotland and_ Ireland 
attended. ; 

The meeting decided to send telegrams 
to the Prime Minister, U Thant, Mr 
Harold Wilson, the South African 
Ambassador in London, and to Nelson 
Mandela. ; — 

The telegrams to the Prime Minister, Mr 
Wilson and U Thant urged the need for 
international sanctions against South 
Africa. 


Cyprus volunteer 
reports back 


Christopher Lake, who was in Cyprus for 
five weeks as a volunteer from the Peace 
in Cyprus Committee (London), gave a 
personal report on his stay there at a 
meeting in Friends House organised by 
the Peace Pledge Union last Monday. 
He outlined his assessment of the situa- 
tion in some detail, saying that in his 
view “the trouble was basically caused 
by Turkish extremists,” but adding that 
the crisis had been aggravated by illegal 
Greek bands. He was very doubtful as 
to whether the peace movement could 
usefully intervene in any way in the 
Cyprus situation, as it was hard to see 
precisely what forms of action would 
solve the conflict. He felt that essen- 
tially any solution must be home-grown 
rather than imposed from outside, point- 
ing out that the present Cyprus con- 
stitution was forced on the people of 
Cyprus. 

Mr Lake said that the Cyprus Peace 
Committee, which is a branch of the 
World Council of Peace, had not been 
very active since the crisis started in 
December. The reason for this, he 
thought, was the ‘ constant fear of being 
accused of siding with the enemy.” 
This fear, he said, pervaded the island. 
“There is a terrible fear that you are 
unpatriotic if you say anything against 
a member of your own community.” 
Nevertheless, he cited several examples 
of solidarity and co-operation between 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots. 

Many of the people who refused to give 
in to hysteria did so at some personal 
risk. but Mr Lake doubted whether 
many Cypriots who were anxious for 
peace would accept great sacrifices. “I 
don’t know to what extent these people 
are. prepared to do anything,” he 
said, 

Last Tuesday Mr Lake spoke at a meet- 
ened by the British Peace Com- 
mittee. 


Correction 


A report which appeared in Peace News 
last week, stating that Christopher Lake 
was not consulted by the British Peace 
Committee about a meeting the BPC was 
organising for him, was not correct. Mr 
Lake states that he did in fact receive 
a request from the BPC to speak on 
June 16 when he returned home from 
Cyprus on June 7. In addition, Mr 
Lake, who went to Cyprus as a 
volunteer from the Peace in Cyprus 
Committee (London), wishes it to be 
clear that not all the members of the 
Peace in Cyprus Committee shared Peter 
Cadogan’s opposition to his addressing 
the British Peace Committee. 


Published by Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian 
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most anti-apartheid political leaders, in- 
cluding Nelson Mandela, were found 
guilty and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for sabotage and planning violent 
revolution. 

On Thursday June 11 Christian Action 
called a vigil in St Paul’s Cathedral from 


7 p.m. until midnight. Throughout 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday a vigil 
was mounted opposite the South 


African Embassy, organised by the Anti- 
Apartheid Movement. 

Mrs Esme Goldberg, wife of one of 
those sentenced to life imprisonment, 
and Thabo Mbeki, son of Govan Mbeki, 


also sentenced, were present at a press 
conference called by the World Cam- 
paign for the Release of South African 
Political Prisoners on the day the sen- 
tences were announced. Mr Mbeki said 
he thought it very likely that the weight 
of public opinion had saved the accused 
from the death penalty. Although he 
felt relief he also felt tremendous resent- 
ment at the life sentences and the need 
for even more intensive campaigning 
now. 

Thabo Mbeki, who is an _ economics 
student at the University of Sussex, took 
part in a march through the centre of 


The independent judiciary of South Africa 


Bensen deportation: Brooke 
unmoved by protests 


The Home Secretary’s decision to deport 
Mr Bert Bensen, the American lecturer, 
has brought forth more protests from 
people concerned at the arbitrary nature 
of this decision. Mr Brooke has given 
no more reason for deciding to deport 
Mr Bensen than that ‘it is not in the 
public interest” for him to remain in 
this country. Uninformed of what it is 
he is claimed to have done which makes 
him an undesirable resident in Britain, 
Mr Bensen has been unabie to present 
any answer to Mr Brooke’s statement. 

Last Saturday afternoon there was a 
meeting at Whitestone Pond in Hamp- 
stead (where Mr Bensen has been living) 
to protest against the Home Secretary’s 
decision. Douglas Kepper, secretary of 
the London Committee of 100, read a 
message which Mr Bensen had sent to 
the meeting. In it he thanked the people 
who were supporting him by taking this 
sort of protest action. He said he intends 
to resist the deportation as he wishes to 
stay in Britain and sees no reason why 
he should not do so. The fact that the 
Home Secretary has given him no 
reasons to support the assertion that he 
is undesirable as a resident in Britain 


leads him to believe the deportation may 
be because of his activities as a sup- 
porter of CND and the Committee of 100. 
If this is so, it is political victimisation 
and should be resisted, he said. : 
About 120 people marched from White- 
stone Pond down Heath Street and on 
to Mr Brooke’s house in Redington Road. 
A petition was drawn up which asked 
Mr Brooke to give his reasons for the 
deportation, adding that it is very much 
in the public interest that these reasons 
should be given. This petition was 
signed by all the people in the march 
and the police allowed three of them 
to take it to the door of Mr Brooke’s 
house. It was received by the Home 
Secretary’s maid. 

Last Tuesday a Home Office spokesman 
told Peace News that the Home Secre- 
tary had decided to allow Mr Bensen 
until midnight on June 18 to clear up 
his affairs and leave Britain. No action 
would be taken to implement the de- 
portation order until after that date. 
When Peace News went to press it was 
understood that Mr Bensen was not at 
his Hampstead address, and his where- 
abouts were unknown. 


Rumania releases prisoners 


Rumania announced on June 14 that it 
has recently been releasing thousands of 
political prisoners, the New York Times 
reported on June 15. Bucharest said 
that a general pardon was planned for 
August that would free “ practically all 
such prisoners by the end of the 
year. 

The announcement, confirming rumours 
in Bucharest, was made in an Interview 
with Vice-Premier Alexandru Birladeanu, 
decribed by Western diplomats as the 
Rumanian who said no to Khrushchev. 
Mr Birladeanu’s announcement of the 
release of prisoners was termed by 
Western diplomats a “significant step ” 
on the part of the Rumanian Communists 
to win friends in the West. 

It was Mr Birladeanu who last year told 
the Soviet Union bluntly that Rumania 
would not join the now-abandoned plan 
for making a supra-national organisation 
out of Comecon, the economic associa- 
tion of East European states. 

Rumania’s attitude, including its recent 
signature of a trade pact with the United 
States, led to Western speculation of 


hard feelings between Russia and 
Rumania. 

Last Tuesday a Rumanian press attack 
on Moscow’s economic plans for its 
Balkan allies, accusing Russia of trying 
to “ dismember ” Rumania, was reported 
in The Guardian. 

The article appeared in the authoritative 
economic weekly Viata Economica and 
implied that Moscow has been trying to 
go over the heads of the established 
Rumanian leadership to secure Rumanian 


acceptance of its plans. 


The Soviet plan, published in the Moscow 
University Herald, proposes the estab- 
lishment of a ‘“ Lower Danube economic 
complex,” which would comprise parts 
of Rumania, Bulgaria and the USSR. 
This would result in the “ truncation and 
exploitation of the Rumanian economy,” 
says Viata Economica. 


The plan, although published in a com- 
paratively obscure journal, is apparently 
taken seriously by Rumania because 
Bucharest may have reason to believe 
that it represents official Soviet thinking. 


Brighton last Friday and subsequently 
led a group of about 100 people who 
marched through the night to join the 
vigil at the South African Embassy. 


Last Sunday a rally in Trafalgar 
Square organised by the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement was addressed by several 
speakers including Ear) Russell, the 
Bishop of Woolwich, Mr Elwyn Jones, 
MP, Angus Wilson and Fenner Brockway, 
MP. The rally was preceded by a march 
from Marble Arch to Trafalgar Square 
in which it is estimated that between 
1,000 and 2,000 people took part. 

The London Committee of 100 had 
planned to hold a vigil outside South 
Africa House after the rally but they 
were refused permission. Instead, several 
hundred people walked slowly round 
South Africa House. During the course 
of this large scale moving picket police 
arrested about a dozen people. They 
appeared at Bow Street Magistrates’ 
Court on Monday charged with obstruct- 
i aoa police, and most of them were 
ned. 


100 to ‘inspect’ 
bomb plant 


Over the Atomic Weapons Research 
Establishment at Ortord Ness ‘the veil 
of secrecy has remained undisturbed for 
four years,” the East Anglian Committee 
of 100 state in a leaflet about their 
project to be carried out tomorrow, 
June 20. 


In 1960 the government announced that 
the AWRE at Orford Ness was a pro- 
hibited place within the meaning of the 
Official Secrets Act, because information 
about it would be useful to an 
enemy. 


“We oppose secrecy,” the East Anglian 
Committee say, “ because it is an essen- 
tial part of the preparation for nuclear 
war. We work for na world power an 
favour no participant in the nucle 
arms race. We have demonstrated 
Red Square, Moscow, against Russia 
tests and at RAF Bentwaters, last mont 
we spoke against the threat of the 1 
nuclear strike force. People who repr 
sent governments from the East ? 
from the West have wrangled for yee 
at Geneva over what ‘inspection’ 
nuclear weapons production means, an 
they still do not agree. That ordinar 
people might agree and do the inspectin 
for themselves does not seem to hav 
occurred to them.” 

The East Anglian Committee of 100 hav 
decided that the time has come to t: 
to find out what is going on at Orfor 
Ness, The government have given assu 
ances that there is no plutonium they 
The Committee do not, at present, inter 
a real ‘inspection’ nor do they inten 
to do anything that could be construc 
as a trespass. However, in order 
draw attention to the establishmen 
about which so little is known, thc 
intend to call there tomorrow, June 20. 
The Committee is asking people who ar 
interested to join them at the Moc 
Hall on the front at Aldeburgh at J 
noon, The group will walk towards tt 
AWRE along the shore. No conflict wit 
the law is anticipated. Later, at 6 p.r 
there will be an open air meeting ov 
side the Moot Hall. 


Welcome to Tony and Betty 


AMBATIELOS 


Friday June 19 at 7 p.m. 
Central Hall, Westminster 


Percy Belcher 
Canon Stanley Evans 


David Francis 
General Secretary, 
South Wales miners 


Marcus Lipton, MP 
D.N. Pritt, QC 


Greek songs and dances. 
Admission free. Organised by Committee 
for Release of Greek Political Prisoners 


